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—_ 
AINTERS, SCULPTORS, DESIGNERS, 
EMBROIDBRERS, and other ARTISTS who may be desirous ot 
EXHIBIT TING ART WORK without expense, and under favourable 
conditions of Publicity and fale, are invited to communicate with “ Yz 
Hovss of te Fyne Anrzs,” care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 
14, Cockspur Street, 8.W 


aati o BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
ial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL “s ROSEBERY, x. a. 





and 





Office: 


Presiden’ 
The Right - ms Loup GLENBESE. 


The LONDON and WESIM INSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes BS President and gives 
three votes for life at all eleetions. Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. very Annual Subscriber is 

— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications (to be received not vl ag September 1) are invited 
for the post of ASSISTANT LECTUR ia ENGLISH and HISTORY 
A ee of Old English is essential For further Particulars 
—— the Registrar, JOH WARD LLOYD, M. 
gor, July 2, 1908. 





(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Se. 


The SIKES LECTURESHIP in ECONOMICS is Hat Bonomi 1501. 
—Statement of duties and other particulars may be obtained upon 
application to THOS. THORE, Secretary. 


FLINTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


DIRECTION OF EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for the above position. Candidates must be 
Graduates ofa British University and havea en Bo peckeye of 
be practical ——— of all Grades of Schools. Salary 350/. per annum 











d. 

* [EMBERSHIP. ee Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kin whether Publisher, egeag rend. Retailer, Employer, or 
eee, is entitled to become a Member of this. ‘Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of tive Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
ae stone .—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receivin, oD and the Women igh a annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Vieteria Pension nd,”’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1887, to eommemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

rovides Pensions of 20/1. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen's beneficent reign. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


(ounty HIGH SCHOOL, ISLEWORTH. 


REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, HEAD MASTER for the 
above-named Secondary School. Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to Candidates who are not more than 35 years of age. 
Ssiary 250/., with Capitation Fee of 1/. on each Hoy (other than Free 
Scholars) after the first 75. On books at present, 114.~Application, 

iving particulars of degree, qualifications, and experience, and 
enclosing names and addresses of Sar an and six a of Testi- 
monials, to be sent on or before JULY to the en, ARTHUR 
Berrett, Esg , M.A., Borough Road png Isleworth, ' Middlesex. 


(TECHNICAL SCHOOL, GUILDHALL, BATH, 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for the SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL, = — French, Mathematics, and English Subjects. Salary 
1201. per a 

For farther particulars apply at mec" to 

. GODFREY DAY, Principal. 


ECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite ——— Sy Bes the post of 
ASSISTANT MASTER in the SECONDARY L. Subjects: 
Manual Training, G fd Enguish. It is also 
required that he should teach on not more than Two Evenings in the 
Week. Inclusive salary 120; gp? annum, rising 10/. annually to 160/. 
per annum. Applications, wit copies of not more than three Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the Principat, Technical Institute, Beckenham, 
on er before JULY 23 

F. STEVENS, Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

July 15, 1903. 


BporkouGauH “ox KS L868 0 &, 


JNICIPAL TECHNICAL pee ” aaa SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 





























The EDUCATION commrrre ee the services of an ART 
MASTER. Salary, 175/. per ann 

Candidates must not be less cham: 25 years of age. 

Particulars and form of application can be had from Mr. W. C. 
Mearcarrorp, Organizing Secretary, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Applications, endorsed ‘* Art Master,” stating age. qualifications, and 
experience, must be sent to me on or before JULY 31 


. BALDW Ick, “ieee Clerk. 
Town Hall, Nelson, July 15, 1903. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

‘WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER. Candidates must be qualified 
‘in Painting, Design, and Life Drawing. A knowledge of Modelling 

will bea c g salary 100i. per annum. 

SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Candidates must be well 
qualified in Botany, Hygiene, and Physiology. Salary 1001. per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of recent Testimonials, to be 
Sent to the Principat on or before JULY 24. 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The Council invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR ot 
ANATOMY. The salary is 3501 per annum.—Applications and Testi- 
monials should be sent on or before MONDAY, epee No — to the 
undersigned, from whom — ee may be o! 


N JENKINS, e ¥ , 
University College, Cardiff, J 1, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
rine COUNCIL invites eopltentions fer the post of PROFESSOR of 
; TIN. The salary is 350/. per a! im, together with an emolument, 
lurther information concerning ‘which may be obtained from the 
jndersigned. me oe and Testimonials should be sent on or 
further p MONDA ae 31, 1903, to the Registrar, from whom 


























J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A , Registrar. 
Ctresensy College, Cardiff, July 1, 1903. P - 


XUM 


xpenses. Age limits, 30 to 45. Seeaen directly or 
Indirectly will bean absolute te disqualification. Application forms and 

be had from the undersigned, to whom 
oft an — Testimonials, must be for- 





applications, with eopies 
ward r before AUGUS 
"Dated this 8th day of July, 
ICHARD BROMLEY, Clerk of the Flintshire County Council. 
County Offices, Mold. 


BRADFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


The COUNCIL of the INSTITUTE require a SECRETARY and 
LIBRARIAN, ata commencing salary of 1301 per annum 

Applications, endorsed ‘ Secretary,” to be addressed to the How. 
Secretarivs not later than JULY 31. 

No Testimonials or references required in the first instance. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

B. L. LAYCOCK, Secretary. 
July 13, 1903. 


KY eseAamM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The EVESHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applica- 
roe ae the Office of LIBRARIAN to the EVESHAM PUBLIC 
A 














Salary 60/. per annum 

Duties to commence on AUGUST 31 next. 

The duties will be those usually appertaining to the Office of Public 
Librarian. An Assistant is at present provided Engagement deter- 
minable by Three Months’ notice on either ape aR by 
letter, must be sent in to me on or before FRIDAY, the 24th day of 
JULY, instant. Any further particulars as to the appointment can be 
obtained from me THOS. A. COX, Town Clerk. 

Evesham, July 9, 1903. 


BURGH of Gov A i, 


ELDER FREE LIBRARY. 

The TOWN COUNCIL invite applications for the post of SUB- 
LIBRARIAN. Salary 0. per annum. pplicants, who may be of 
either sex, must have had previous experience i. Library Work. ‘The 
Library will be open on Sundays.—Applications and Testimonials to be 
lodged with the Subscriber not later than JULY 27 curt. 

A. MACDONALD, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Govan, July 11, 1903. 


wT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON,— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on 
TUBSDAY, September 8. 1908, and on the following Days, for FILLING 
UP about TWEN TY VACANCIRS on the FOUNDATION. — Ful 
iculars of the can be On app to the 
CREAR. 

















ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
Cm and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
, SESSION 1903-1904. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Koa’) are for Students not under 16 years of age 
those at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not 
under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges 
are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. Particu- 
lars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND — CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
hibition Koad, 8, W. 

A College for hilar Wechuieal Instruction for os Students, not 
under 16, preparing to become Civil, M En 

ineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College 
Oe “School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 30/. per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W.C. UNWIN, F.R.8. M.Inst.C E. 

(Dean). 
Electrical Engineering—W. E. AYRTON, F.R. 8, Past Pres. Inst E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. Sc pamect — D. LLp. 8. 
and } RICI, Ph D. LL.D. F.R 
CITY AND GUILDS TRCHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
Leonard Street, City Read, E.C ) 

A College for Day Students, not under’ 14, preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries, and — Evening Students. Fees, 
151. per Session for Day Students. Pr rofess 
Physics and Electrical Engineering—S. ~ THOMPSON, D.8e. F.R.S8., 

Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M A. B.&e. 
M.Inst.C. EB. 
Chemistry—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S8. F.1.C. 
City and Guilds of London sg Ti Gresham College, 
Basinghall Srreet, E.C 











BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 


WOMEN 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIBU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MAKSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS 
TOULON 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


*} ENLEY MEM ORIE 8.’ 


Mr. JAMES HOGG is preparing a COLLECTION of ‘HENLEY 











MEMORIES,’ in which he is being assisted by Secinnnienes Oarsmen 
and well-known Specialists. The volume will em collections, 
Anecdotal and Biographical, of famous Rowing Men: Stories and 


Sketches of River an Regatta Life; also a variety of associations 
touching Henley and its Neighbourhood.—Communications from those 
able to contribute to be addressed 6, Nightingale Park Crescent, 8. W. 


R. PAIN, Publishers’ Contractor and Dis- 

e tributor, has REMOVED to 67, FLERT STREET, LONDON, 

E.C. Special facilities for Publishing Periodicals, Magazines, &e. 
Terms and Modus Operandi on application. 


TH! DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Complete Courses of instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science, or in Letters, 
= for the University Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

cial facilities are offered for the study of Agriculture, Applied 











e core Mining, and all branches of Engineering and Naval 
Are 

MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEM 


BER 28. 
LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 6, 1903 
Prospectuses on application to the Secrerary. 


S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 

The Medical School provides Complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge; for the Diplomas of the Koyal Colleges of Physicians and 
ba mage and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 

145i. to 521. 10s., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 2? and 23. 

For Calendar and full particulars apply to the Dean or MepicaL 
Scnoor Secrerary. 


S tf THOMAS'S BHOSTPITLASL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF a 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTORE: 

‘The Hospital occupies one of the finest argos in London oo contains 
602 Keds, of which about 540 are in constant 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in muster)» of the 
value of more than 590/., are offered for Competition each Ye: 

wards of 6) Resident and other Appointments are “open to 
PR after qualitication. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, Nine Acres in — situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached 40 Minutes from the Hospita! 

A Prospectus, containicg full ten, may be obtained from the 


Medical Secretary, Mr. G. RenvLe 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M D. Oxon, Dean. 











HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 
sition. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss 


Boyer Browx or Miss Many Ansett, Mayfield, Old Southgate, Middlesex. 





LADY of good family, residing at Siena, 

Italy, will RECEIVE as a BOARDER an ENGLISH GIRL (or 
TWO SISTERS). Terms, 150 francs a Month. Excellent opportunity for 
learning French and Italian and for Art and Music. Good references 
given and required.—Apply Signora Aur:ia Bontanr, Siena (Toscana), 
Italy. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge o: 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and suce Tutors in England 
and Abread, will furnish eareful selections i pplied with detailed 
requirements.—86, Sack ville Street, 


ANTED to TRANSFER a well - established 

GIRLS’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL in a rising healthy 

seaside reeort in the North of England. —Apply Scuoot, Athenwam 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Reiceren or WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 


panes TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 
MAN, of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 
PERSIAN ‘TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply M., Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 








ANTED, by a CAMBRIDGE SECOND 
YEAR'S MAN, a HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP.—Apply Derwent 
House, Bamford, near Sheffield. 





The College provides instruction for Students preparing for = 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Tomato —— for Teachers, a Hygienic once 
ment, wand an Art Schoc 

Students can reside os the College. 

An Extension of Premises will be ma‘e for next Session, 

Full particulars on application to the Principat, 








UBLISHING. — ADVERTISER, with twenty 

years’ experience in Publishing, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT to 

post of trust and responsibility. Intimate knowledge of Paper, 

Printing, Binding, Advertising, and Accounts. Highest references.— 
Apply W., Atheneum Press, bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 














Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











VY PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. mong and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

quickly and accurately.—Miss K. Troan, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 

quickly and care‘ully executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 

10d. per 1 000 words. Established 1893.—Miss Disvev, 7, Balham Grove, 
Katham, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS, STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c., TYPED in the best style, with absolute accuracy, 

9d. per 1,000 words.—M. Srcarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. George's 
Square, S.W. 


lI\YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS, Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d. per 1, words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special ‘terms for Contracts or large 
uantities.— Miss EK. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 


ndon, EB 
UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 


(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H.8 , 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














OOKSELLER’S BUSINESS in a UNIVERSITY 
TOWN FOR SALE at a — figure. Well situated in 
og ay thoroughfare.—Address B. B., care of ‘Willing’ 's, 162, Picca- 


dilly, 
Tus SOCIETY of 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 
PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Soviety for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with n Publishers. — > — "rest 
A.M 


monials on application to Mr. A 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduet, B.C. 


THEN SUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
inter of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 

Paki repared Ts SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, tae 

1ODICAL PRIN'TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "8.0. 





AUTHORS 























Catalogues. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
(7 LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of cs Remainders at greatly reduced 
prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
4, seen Street, Covent Garden, London; 
Broad Street, Oxferd. 
easannoues on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

@RBAT | WRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large 5 








CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, Seuth Castle Street, Liverpool. 


The Series of Coins of the Colonies, America, and the 
European Continent. 
E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will = by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, w; 
Y, July 21, and Eight Following Days, 


Street, Strand, W.C , on TUESDA 
at 1 o'clock preci reci sely, the extensive and valuable SERIES yf 
COINS of the BRITISH COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES, AMERIO® 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT. Ca, 

May be viewed. Catalogues, illustrated with ten autot plates 
may be had, price 5s. each. ‘ 7 ° 





Engravings, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ill SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Well 

Street, Strend, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 22, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in Bieticaa”” comprising Fan 
Subjects of the English School after G. Morland, 'F. Wheatley, J 4 
Smith, J. Russeil, A. Buck, H. Bunbury, W. Veters, and others, some 
printed in Colours—fine Mezzotint and other Portraits of Ladies after 
sir J. Reynolds, Sir ‘T. Lawrence, J. Downman, D. Gardner, &e., in. 
cluding the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, after G. Komney; Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, by W. Dickinson, after Sir J. Reynolds ; Mrs. Parkyns, by C. 
Wilkin, after J. 5 finely printed in Colours; Lords George ‘and 
Charles Spencer, by W. W. rey, after R. Cosway, and others— 
Plates from J. M. W. Turner's ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ in fine early states 
Coloured Sporting Prints, including a fine impression of The Raby 
Pack, b’ Ward, afte: rH. B. Chaion, = in Colours—and a jew 
Ou Paintings and Drawings in Water Colours. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. — Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 23, and Two Following 
Days, at lo clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS aol “3 
DOCUMENTS, comprising Letters of Robert Burns, Thacker 
, Tennyson, D. G ae Sir Walter Scott, Charles Diekery 
Nelso lady Hamilton, Napoleon, &c.—a most interesting Series of 
Antogranh Letters addressed to Harrioon Ainsworth from C. Dickens 
and others—and a large number in the Autograph of Ainsworth to 
various Persopages—a Series of Autograph Letters addressed to gir 
T. N. Saltourd from C. Dickens and other Celebrities—a most valuabe 
and important Series of Autograph Letters and Documents, signed, 
pe go to the English Navy, 1642-1748, containing Autogra h Letters 

d Documents signed by Oliver Cri mwell, Richard © Sromeell. Admira} 

Blake, John Bradshawe, Gereral Monck, and or others—a Series of 
Letters of ‘‘George Eliot” to Mr. Simpson—Albums of Autograph 
Letters, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on TUESDAY, July 28. and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS ‘and MANUSCRIPTS, includinga 
Selection ‘trom the Library of a Nobleman; the Collection of Eliza. 

an ies. s, &¢., formed by the late Prof. 
HELWICH, of Frege; a Collection of Manuscripts from a College 
Library; and other Properties, comprising interesting Autograph 
Letters of Pope, Cowper, Charles Dickens, J. F. Ducis (first French 
Editor of Shakespeare )—rare Quarto and other Editions of Shakespeare 
—the | Halli i and rare Books referring 
¢.—rare Old Piays— Original Editions of Englisn 











CATALOGUE, | No, 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas’s after 1 by Whistler, J. F. ee 
Seymour Haden— Works - John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


LBi@eH#tOoON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
III. o» D-F, ,, 120 ” ae 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENXUM on 
JUNE 27. Full List will be sent on application. 


T.O LITERARY MEN or WOMEN.— Quiet 
boggy HOME OFFERED for Summer and Autumn with 
Literary Man. Two Months certain. No family. oe sy 
ings. Plain &.. -grown food of the best. Every comfor! per 
Week inclusive. Hour and Half from Town, One Mile enn Station, - 
Address Keaant, Millfield, Me)bourn, Cambs. 


OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a LITERARY 
MAN or STUDENT in comfortable, well-arranged House (Private 

Family) in By: ee Near to Stations and Omnibus. References 

dress H. H., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





























SHORTHAND and TYPING.— Mrs. G. W. 
ROUGHTON, M.LPS , instructs at her Resid 126, 
8. and at their own Homes. Students 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 5 
Coached for Incorporated Phonographic Soc Society's Teachers’ Examina- 
tion.—Reference kindly permitted to Mr. William Mair, Examiner to 
the I.P.8., and formerly Head Master of the Shorthand Classes at the 
birkbeck Institute. Typing orders executed at home. 
TYPEWRITING CHARGES. 

Legal Work, Specifications, Letters, &c., 1}d. per folio (72 Words) 
Poetry, 1jd. per folio (72 Words) ; Tabular Work (Balance Sheets, &c ). 
2d. per folio (72 Words); Authors’ MSS. (over 3,000 words), 1s. per 1,000 
Words; Medical and Scientific MSS ,1s 3d. per 1000 Words; Plays, 
4d. per Page; Carbon Duplicates, Half Price. ‘These Prices do not 


include Paper. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c, 

carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 

1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promptly 

executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Koad, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


f4.Y PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripes; Cambridge 
Higher saaeeh thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, evision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—Tus Can- 
BRIDGE Bice entre Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical) 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (!ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspa: 
Indexing. Libraries (¢ reported in Eng x 
a and German. Technical a. into and from all Lan- 

Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Ty pe-written. 
water —_— trained for Indexing and Secre Work in London 














Writers from Elizabeth to Queen Anne—First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lamb, Keats, Shelley (Adonais, 1821), Tennyson — Pro- 
ductions of the Essex House and Vale Presses—Gould’s Ornithological 
Works—County Histories and Topographical Works—First Edition of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs—Early English Prayer-Books—rare Books and 
Tracts on America, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Entomological Sale, 
TUESDAY, July 21, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., COLLECTIONS 
of BRITISH and FOREIGN LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, also 
Single Specimens and Series of Kare Species and Varieties— Mahogany 
and other Insect Cabinets, Large and Small, by Best Makers. There 
will also be offered a few exce tionally fine Specimens of Heads and 
Horns of Big Game, and interesting Natural History Specimens. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Photographic Apparatus, including Hand, Studio, and cther 
Cameras and fine Lenses by Best Makers; also Miscellanecus 
Property of ali Kinds. 
FRIDAY, July 24, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C., PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS of all Kinds — Scientific and Electrical 
Instruments and Ap naoee Sains Tackle—Surveying Instruments— 
Tools— Surgical! Instruments—Microscopes—and Microscopic Slides iz 
great variety by best Mounters—Plated Goods—Bicycles—and many 
lots of Valuable Miscellaneous Property. 


On view day prior 2 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. & C 

— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 





XCHANGE (or would LET), a DETACHED 
4 HOUSE (Three Sitting Rooms, Three Bedrooms and Dressing 
Room, ali usual Offices, with small Croquet Lawn) in Clapham Park for 
a Residence in the Country or Seaside.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, 1 E.c. 


_ Sales by Auction. 

Law Books—M: Kneehole Writing Tables, 

and other Office. Furniture — Oil Paintings and Engravings— 

Armorial and other Book-plates. 

MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

‘THURSDAY, July 23, at 1 o'clock, LAW BUOKS, comprising Admiralty 

Reports by Browning, Lushington, Swabey, and others—Reports in 

the Vice-Chancellor's Court—Campbell’s Ruling Cases, 25 vols.— 

Howell's State ‘Trials, 34 vols. half- russia—Modern bea Books ; also 


useful Office and Library Furniture 
‘Tables and Chairs, Oak Kneehole Writing ‘Tables — Book- plates, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

















Valuable Sporting Books and Rare First Editions, including 
the Property of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 22, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of Valuable SPORTING BOOKS and Rare FIRST 
EDITIONS, including Sporting Magazine, Complete Set—Annals of 
Sporting, 13 vols.— Alken’s Specimens of Riding —Illustrations 
Popular anes Sym toms of being Amused—Apperley’s Life of 8 
Sportsman—Life of ohn Mytton—Carey's Life in Paris, boards. uncut 
—Uombe’s Tours of Dr. Syntax, boards, uncut—English Dance of Death 
and Dance of Life—Works on Costume, with Coloured Plates—Life of 
Napoleon, Plates by Cruikshank— ‘The Satirist, 14 vols.—Univers#! 
Songster, 3 vols.—Illustrations of Time, Coloured Plates—Dodgsons 
Alice in Wonderland, First Edition— Historic Military and Naval 
Anecdotes — Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols. uncut — Malton’s 
Coloured Views of Dublin—Martial and Naval Achievements, 2 vols. 
Coloured Plates—The Scourge, 12 vols. Coloured Plates—Scrope’s Art of 
Deer Stalking—Surtees's Sporting Novels, 5 vols. cloth, uncut, First 
Editions —Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. First Edition, 
original calf—Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition, uncut, with Title 
and Imprint intact —Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, First Edition—‘Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum, Original Subscriber's Copy, uncut—Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. fine uncut Set—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 159)—Kare 
Works relating to America—Halle’s Chronicle 1550—Barclay’s Ship of 
Fooles, 1570—Bede, Ecclesiastica Historia, 1500, &c. 
Catal on applicati 











Miscell Books, including the Library of a Gentleman 
(deceased), 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Ch mg es at W.C., on 
TUESDAY. July 28, and Two Following 1 o'clock, an 
extensive COLLECTION of MISCELLANLOUS. BOOKS in onl Classes 
ot Litera ture—HKooks on Shakespeare and the Drama—First Editions, 





Autograph Letters and Documents. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will INCLUDE 

in their pots of JULY 22 a long SERIES of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, including Examples of Henry VIII, 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Cromwell,-Anne of Austria, Thomas 
Carlyle, D. G. Rossetti, Louis XIV. , Henry 1V. of France, Diane de 
Poictiers, C. Dickens, Rudyard Kipling, various Theatrical a0é 





some Pr ion Copies, &c 
Catal on 











Literary Celebrities, &c. 
C: 
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Old English China, Furniture, §c , the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN removed from Rochester. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 

mn FRIDAY, July 24, at ten minutes past 1 o’cluc« precisely, OLD 

ENGLISH FURNITURS, including Queen Anne, Sheraton, and Chip- 

ndsle Bookcases, Chests of Drawers, Card Tables, Chairs, &c.—China, 

Pomprising a very fine Pair of Uld Chelsea Fluted Vases, specimens of 

Crown Derby, Worcester, Spode, &c.—also Jewellery, Silver, Sheftield 
Plate, and other objects of art and decoration. 


Coins and Medals. 
[ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, July 27, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of GOLD, SILVER, and COPPER COINS and MEDALS. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, July 20, ENGRAVINGS of the 
EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On TUESDAY, July 21, OBJECTS of ART and 
“IRTU, PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, FURNITURE, and 
TAPESTRY. 

On WEDNESDY, July 22, DECORATIVE and 
USEFUL SILVER andSILVER-GILT PLAT, the Property of a LADY. 


On THURSDAY, July 23, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the late J. W. WHYMPER, RB.I., and others. 


HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


By order of the Executriz of thelate WILLIAM WILKINSON, 

£sq., of The Gables, Claughton. 

Valuable COLLECTION of High-Class WORKS of ART and VIRTU— 
elegant China and Faience—Ceramics—remarkably choice Florentine 
Bronzes — beautiful Empire and Bronze Clocks—rich Cloisonné 
Enamels—Pair of Noble Plaques in Chinese Cloisonn¢é Enamel— 
Elkington’s Electrotype Classic Art Productions—Oil Paintings of 
the Modern Schools— Water-Colour Drawings—choice Artists’ Proof 
Engravings and Etchings—old Line and Stipple Plates—and the 
Library of Standard Books. 


Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 21st, 22nd, ani 23rd inst., 

atl o'clock each day, in the GALLERY of the HANOVER RUOMS, 60, 
HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, the whole of the magnificent 
CULLECTION of Kare and Valuable ART PRODUCTIONS in Porce- 
lain, Faience, Bronze, Ormolu, Carved Wood, Oil and Water Colour— 
Engravings and Etchings, many in the finest states—Library of Books, 
including Editions de Luxe of Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Burton 
(Arabian Nights, with Supplemental Volumes), and other Choice 


Works. 
PRIVATE VIEW SATURDAY, Jaly 18. 


To be viewed on MONDAY, July 20, when Catalogues may be hai on 
“the Premises, or at the Offices of Messxs. Brancu & Leere, 60, Hanover 
: treet, Liverpool. 

















NEW SERIES. No. 47. 4s. JULY, 1903. 


I N 
M A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

‘With the Co-operation of Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, American 
‘Editorial Representative, and of Dr. E. CAIRD, Prof. WARD, Prof. 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 

Contents. 

1, The te es age Factors of the Attention-Process (II.). Dr. W. 
McDOUGALL.—IL. Hedoni among Idealists. Prof. B. BOSANQUET. 
—IlJ, The Order of the Hegelian Categories in the Hegelian Argument. 
MAKY WHITON CALKINS.—IV. On Preserving Appearances. F.C. 8. 
SCHILLER.—V. Symbolic Reasoning (V.). HUGH MacCOLL.—VI. 
The Problem of Conduct. Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD —VII. Discussion : 
Brief Critique of ‘* Psycho-Physical Parallelism.” Prof.G T. LADD. 
—VIII. Critical Notices: H. Sidgwick, ‘The Ethics of T H. Green, 
Herbert Spencer, and J. Martineau’; Prof. B. BOSANQUET. J. Sully, 
«An Essay on Laughter’; M. MAHER,8.J. J. Adam, ‘The Republic 

0’; H W. BLUNT. R. A. Duff, ‘ Spinoza’s Political and Ethical 
Philosophy’; Sir F. POLLOCK.—IX. New Books —X. Philosophical 
Periodicals. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


DIHAM CHURCH, HANTS; The International 
Fire Congress; The Sanitary Institute Congress; The Health 
Exhibition, Bradford; The National Trust; Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy; Huli Town Hal petiti Second P: d Design ; 
The New Yacht Clubhouse, Lowestoft; A Lodge and a Boathouse; 
Concrete-Steel (Students’ Column). &c.—See the BUILDER of July 18 
(4d.; by post, 43d). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the 
‘Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 














AN EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MASTER of MILLIONS, 
By Dr. GEORGE C. LORIMER. 
Price 6s. of any Bookseller. 

The anthor is a preacher to the rich, and in this novel he tells them 
what he thinks of them. With merciless candour he lays the 
hypocrisies of modern life, in the world of business, religion, and 
Yashion. As a picture of English Society by an American it has a 
piquant interest. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. 21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
Edinburgh. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4i. 4s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
dound, 16s. 


POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


London : H. Grevel & Co. 33, Ki treet, Cc. 
ameeeince ng Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 





DAVID NUTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE. 


os 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


A BOOK of VERSES. Fifth Edition. 


16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON VOLUNTARIES. Second 


Edition of ‘The Song of the Sword.’ 16mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d, net. 


*,* The above two volumes‘are reprinted, with omissions, 
additions, and alterations, in: 


POEMS. Demy 8vo, with Photo- 


gravure of Author’s bust by Rodin. 5th Edition, 
cloth, 6s. 


HAWTHORN and LAVENDER. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SONG of SPEED (1903). 


8vo, sewed, Is. (1s. 1d. post free). 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. Essays in 


Appreciations. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, each 5s. net. 
Vol. I. LITERATURE. | Vol, II. ART. 


Crown 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
A CRITICISM of DR. ATKINSON’S 


GLOSSARY to Vols. I.-V. of the ANCIENT LAWS of 
IRELAND. By WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L., Foreign 
Asscciate of the Institute of France. Demy 8vo, sewed, 
1s. net (is. 2d. post free). 


The TEACHING of LANGUAGES 
in SCHOOLS, 1888. By the late W. H. WIDGERY, 


M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net 
(1s. 1d. post free). 


The CHATELAINE of VERGI. A 


Thirteenth-Century French Romance done into English 
by ALICH (Mrs. W.) KEMP-WELCH, with Introduction 
by L. BRANDIN, Ph.D., contemporary Lllustrations, 
and Old French Text. 2s. net; 2s. 2d. post free. 


“*With the exception of ‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ we 
know nothing more charming in Old French Romance than 
‘The Chatelaine of Vergi,’ now done into English, and as it 
seems to us, very well ‘done’ indeed. Mrs. Kemp-Welch 
has managed, in the process of translation, tu save the 
delicate perfume of the romance to a very pleasing degree. 
The charm of the book is greatly enhanced by the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the exquisite carvings on a four- 
teenth-century ivory casket in the British Museum repre- 
senting the main incidents of the tragedy.”—Morning Post. 

“**Done into English’ prose with simple art and truly 
captivating effect.”—Bookman, 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XVII. JULY, 1903, No. 6, 1s, 6d, net. 
Contents :— 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS : 


A Note on the ‘ Mutinensis ’ of Theognis. 
WILLIAMS. 


fon San of Aeschylus and Others. W. HEAD- 


T. HUDSON 


Textual Notes on Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ R. G@. BURY. 


Adverbial Forms in Plautus. ARTHUR WINFRED 
HODGMAN. 


Remarks on the Ciris. A. E. HOUSMAN. 


On Albinovanus Pedo, Vv. 1-7 Apud Sen. Suas. I. 15. 
ROLAND G. KENT. 


“‘Quandé-Quidem” or ‘‘Quands-Quidem”? WM. W. 
BAKER. 
REVIEWS : 


Bevan’s ‘House of 
RICHARDS. 


Heinze’s ‘Technique of Virgil.’ 
SUMMERS. 


Seleucus.” FRANKLIN T. 


WALTER OC. 


Abbott’s ‘ Roman Political Institutions.’ T. NICKLIN, 
Vendryes’s ‘Latin Words in Irish.’ J. STRACHAN, 
Ss hein’s ‘ Plauti Rudens.’ W. M. LINDSAY. 





YPHE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 


A FACT. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
jt 
BA.F 4 or aa Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Von Wissowa’s ‘ Paulys Real-encyclopidie.’ G. F, HILL. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCH ZOOLOGY : 
Recent Excavations in Rome. THOMAS ASHBY, Jun. 


Maass’s ‘Greeks and Semites.’ G. F. HILL. 


Cook’s ‘Greek and Roman Antiquites in the British 
Museum.’ H. B. WALTERS. 


Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL and NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 
WARWICK WROTH. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE DEFENCE OF 
GUENEVERE, 


And other Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, 

“* Made available to the public at a cheap price, this is the 
most attractive reprint we have come across for some time, 
and should be immediately appreciated by all lovers of 
poetry.” —Atheneum. 


PORTRAITURES of JULIUS 
CESAR: a Monograph. By FRANK JESUP SCOTT. 
With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in the Text. Imperial 
8vo, 21s. net. 

“A work which, without putting in any pretensions to 
infallibility, should be in an equal degree the delight of the 
art-lover and the antiquary.”—WNotes and Queries. 


The ADJUSTMENT of WAGES: a 
Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of Great Britain 
and the United States. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

‘““A book which may be regarded as a highly useful 
addition to the literature of industry.”—Daily News. 

‘*An economic study of the highest merit, and comes 
most seasonably at the present moment. For, unlike most 
English professors of political economy, Mr. Ashley has an 
open mind, and details the economic processes with perfect 
fairness and impartiality.”’—Daily Mati, 


The PAST, the PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE. By MARTIN R. SMITH, Author of ‘What 
I have Taught My Children.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Extract from Preface :—‘' My object in writing the follow- 
ing pages is to offer, especially to my children, and also to 
others who may care to read them, lines of thought which 
have been of great service to myself, and which have 
suggested solutions to the enigmas of our life here—its 
apparently unequal conditions, opportunities, fortunes, 
capacities, joys, and sorrows......The basis of my contention, 
easily stated and perfectly comprehensible, is that birth 
into the present life is not the genesis of the spirit, but 
merely one of the myriad experiences and opportunities of 
its upward career.” 


MORS et VICTORIA. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


* * This is a drama in three acts, the scene of 
which is laid in France, shortly after the massacre 
of St, Bartholomew. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
No. 71. JULY, 1903. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Articles. 
SERFDOM inthe BORDELAIS. By Miss K. C. Lodge. 
GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. 
Part III. 
The NEAPOLITAN STUARTS. ByA. Francis Steuart. 
2. Notes and Documents. 
SOME ENGLISH CRUSADERS of RICHARD I. 
J. Horace Round. 
PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS of the MINORITE 
ORDER. By A. G. Little. 
IRISH EXCHEQUER MEMORANDA of the REIGN 
of EDWARD I. By Miss Mary Bateson. 
LINACRE and LATIMER in ITALY. By P.S. Allen. 
ELIZABETHAN GLEANINGS. V. Supremacy and 
Uniformity. By Prof. Maitland, LL.D. 
3. Reviews of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical Publications. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 405. JULY, 1903. 8vo, price 6s. 
1. LONDON and its PEOPLE in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
2. CRABBE. 
3. ee eee of DEVELOPMENT in THEO- 
LOGY. 


By 


4. FRANCE UNDER THIERS, 1871-1873. 

5. The NEW ASTRONOMY. 

6. The SIEGE of QUEBEC. 

7. The PLAYS of GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
8. ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 

9. The SOCIAL REVOLUTION in IRELAND. 
10. MADBMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

11. BACK to PROTECTION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. ; New York and Bombay, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


LIST. 


—_—~-_—- 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., formerly 


Director of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLBS 
L. GRAVES. With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 
WORLD.—" Few more delightful biographies, whether 
in subject or in treatment, have appeared in recent years. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CHESTERTON. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Leslie 


STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
HAZLITT. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herbert 


W. PAUL. 
RUSKIN. By Frederic Harrison. 
TENNYSON. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
RICHARDSON. By Austin Dobson. 


JACOB SHUMATE;; or, the People’s 


MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. By Sir 
HENRY WRIXON, K.C., Author of ‘ Socialism: being 
Notes on a Political Tour.’ In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— “A book that was well 
worth writing, for it will impart new ideas and abundance 
of knowledge.” 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
PILOT.—" To these (Murray’s and Baedeker’s) must now 
be added Macmillan’s Guides, which stand somewhere 
between the two—more concise than the one, less curt than 
the other. The Switzerland, which is the latest in order of 
appearance, stands supreme in the article of maps...... Alto- 
gether, the new Guide takes a high rank among its fellows.” 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE 
AUTHORS. 
Illustrated. Pott 8vo, 2s. net each, 
LATEST ADDITION. 


MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN- 


HAND. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
NEW NOVEL BY 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 
ANNE CARMEL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MORNING POST.—* Extremely well written, and ought 
to have many readers.” 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
HARDY. 


With a Map of Wessex in each except the Poems, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Two on a Tower. 

The Return of the Native. 
The Woodlanders. 

Jude the Obscure. 

The Trumpet-Major. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 

A Laodicean. 

Desperate Remedies. 
Wessex Tales. 

Life’s Little Ironies. 

A Group of Noble Dames. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
The Well Beloved. 


Wessex Poems and other Verne, 
Poems of the Past and the Present. _ 
[ Shortly, 


























HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


—~——— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU.’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 
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LITERATURE 
—— 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. In 9 vols.— 
Vol. I. Miscellaneous Prose, 1798-1834. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by 
William Macdonald. In 12 vols.—Vols. 
T.and Il. Essays of Elia and Last Essays. 
(Dent & Co.) 

The Works of Charles Lamb. (Newnes.) 


Or Charles Lamb it may be said that while 
he has, on the whole, been fortunate in his 
critics and biographers, at the hand of the 
editor he has in almost every instance fared 
indifferently, or ill. The virtues of the 
man, the merits of the author, have been 
abundantly recognized and eloquently 
raised ; but for the works themselves how 
ittle has been accomplished hitherto, and 
that little how tardily and fitfully! Even 
the rediscovery and authentication of the 
literary remains has been a slow and 
desultory process ; a work of time, taken up, 
laid aside, and presently resumed by another 
hand, which has not yet reached finality. Into 
the story of the successive editions from Tal- 
fourd’s day onwards we cannot enter now; 
they have been described and appraised once 
for all by Mr. Macdonald, whose lucid and 
authoritative ‘Discourse of Editions Past 
and Present ’ stands in the forefront of his 
first volume by way of General] Preface to 
the twelve. Suffice it to say here that, 
though twenty years have passed since 
Canon Ainger’s editorial firstfruits (‘ Essays 
of Elia’ in the ‘‘ Eversley Series,’’ 1883) ap- 
peared, and notwithstanding the editor’s 
timid eclecticism, his tiresomely pedantic dis- 
position—it cannot be called arrangement— 
of the prose matter, his too frequent textual 
lapses, and his silence on numberless occa- 
sions where the reader had a right to be 
enlightened, that edition has for a long 
time held undisputed possession of the 
field—nay, has been customarily spoken 


‘of as the “ideal,” the “final’’ edition, 
and its editor cited as the recognized 
authority, the unimpeachable name, in 
all questions pertaining to Charles Lamb. 
Now we are not so ungrateful as to seek to 
depreciate the ‘‘ Eversley”’ edition, which, 
indeed, can never be wholly super- 
seded. The notes have a pleasant tincture 
of scholarship, and some of them—for ex- 
ample, those on ‘The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple’—are a primary authority, 
and as such possess a permanent value. 
But, not to dwell on the fact that for many 
years the text has been left unrevised, and 
the commentary uncorrected and incomplete, 
the ‘‘ Eversley ” edition labours under one 
fundamental and fatal defect, that of being, 
in principle and in scope, selective. In other 
words, the editor, under a mistaken view of 
his proper functions, has sought to inter- 
pose his private judgment between author 
and reader, to dictate what shall be admitted 
into, and what excluded from, the canon of 
the ‘Collected Works,’ and to wield over 
the entire literary remains an effective cen- 
sorship—call it moral or esthetic as you 
will—whereby he has undoubtedly (as Mr. 
Macdonald puts it) ‘‘ offended more readers 
than he has hindered Lamb from giving 
offence to.” This is the very head and front 
of Canon Ainger’s editorial wrongdoing. 
Our self-respect rebels against an as- 
sumption of authority which is alto- 
gether opposed to our modern way of 
thinking. We desiderate no fatherly hand 
to direct and control our literary diva- 
gations. On Charles Lamb’s behalf, no 
less than on our own, we deprecate this 
careful picking and choosing. We demand 
an ingathering of his prose and verse as 
complete as can possibly be made, and 
would fain be suffered to wander at will 
throughout that pleasant demesne, and 
browse freely, without selection or prohibi- 
tion, upon that fair and wholesome pas- 
turage. 

Happily for us, no timid scruples, no nice 
respects of professional decorum, hamper 
our new editors. What was good enough 
for Lamb to write, they hold, is good 
enough for them to print and for the public 
to read. Though differing widely in edi- 
torial method—so widely, indeed, as to 
relieve us from the invidious task of choos- 
ing between them, since it is evident that 
no true lover of Charles and Mary Lamb 
can afford to lack either Mr. Lucas’s nine 
volumes or Mr. Macdonald’s twelve—they 
are agreed on this, that the first duty of an 
editor, and his happiest privilege no less, 
is to give to the world the entire body of 
Lamb’s authentic writings, including those 
waifs and strays—those ‘lost Lambs’’— 
which have hitherto lain homeless and for- 
gotten in the waste places of journalism. 
Mr. Lucas’s volume testifies abundantly to 
the sagacity and perseverant zeal with 
which he has prosecuted this pious work 
of rescue and reclamation. The volume 
before us contains the whole of Lamb’s 
prose, except his ‘‘child’s work,” his 
original notes to the ‘ Dramatic Specimens’ 
and the ‘ Garrick Extracts ’—the abridgment 
of the notes to the ‘Specimens,’ printed in 
the ‘ Works’ of 1818, finds a place here— 
his prose plays, and the ‘ Elia’ essays. The 
arrangement follows the order of publication, 





the period covered being thirty-six years— 





that is, from 1798, Lamb’s twenty-third year, 
to 1834, the year of his death. This aggre- 
gate of miscellaneous prose runs to some 380 
pages demy 8vo, of which thirty contain the 
pieces now first discovered and identified as 
Lamb’s, and eleven contain work probably, 
but not certainly his. Besides these gains, 
assured and problematical, there are to boot 
ten pages of prose authenticated formerly 
(by Dykes Campbell, Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
Mr. Lucas himself, and others), but never 
till now included in Lamb’s ‘Collected 
Works.’ Beyond question the most notable 
of the newly recovered pieces are the ‘ Lepus 
Papers,’ a series of six pleasant little essays 
—character-sketches and disquisitions on 
men and manners—contributed by Lamb in 
1825 to the New Times, of which his friend 
John Stoddart was editor and proprietor. 
The first hints and crude beginnings of some 
of these papers will be found in the 
‘ Letters.’ The seed-idea of ‘Many Friends,’ 
for instance, as well as of the Popular 
Fallacy ‘‘ That Home is Home,” &c., occurs 
in a letter to William and Mary Words- 
worth, dated February 18th, 1818; and 
that of ‘Tom Pry’s Wife’ in a letter to the 
Kenneys of uncertain date. Next in import- 
ance to the ‘Lepus’ series come the notes 
printed under the heading ‘Table Talk’ in 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner (1813), seven of 
which are now for the first time collected 
under Lamb’s name. Of these the longest, 
and in every way the best, is ‘ Playhouse 
Memoranda,’ which “towards the end,” 
observes Mr. Lucas, 

‘* becomes a first sketch for the ‘Elia’ essay, 
‘My First Play.’ Asa whole it is hardly less 
charming than that essay, whilst its analysis of 
the Theatre audience gives it an independent 
interest and value.” 

Of slighter substance, perhaps, yet withal 
‘hearty, good-natured things,” with the 
Elian ‘name graven on the workmanship,” 
are the review of ‘Odes and Addresses to 
Great People’ (New Times, April 12th, 
1825), which illustrates, and in its turn is 
illustrated by, Lamb’s letter to Coleridge 
dated July 2nd, 1825; the notice of ‘Mrs. 
Gould (Miss Burrell) in ‘‘ Don Giovanni in 
London”’ (Examiner, November 22nd, 
1818), here placed by mistake in the 
appendix of doubtful pieces, its authenticity 
being attested by Talfourd ; and the little 
dissertation on ‘London Fogs,’ found by 
Mr. Lucas in a MS. volume lent to him by 
Mr. Edward Ayrton, and now, apparently, 
printed for the first time. The volume, which 
is bound uniformly with a copy of the 
‘ Works’ of 1818, and lettered ‘‘ The Works 
of Charles Lamb, Vol. III.,” was made by 
the grandfather of the present owner, Wil- 
liam Ayrton, the well-known musical critic 
and impresario, and Lamb, on seeing it, 
observed that it was the highest compliment 
he had ever received as an author. A paper 
containing passages from the works of Sir 
Thomas More, linked together with some 
characteristic comments from Lamb’s pen 
(Indicator, December 20th, 1820), closes the 
list of Mr. Lucas’s ¢rouvatlles. In view of 
Mr. Macdonald’s announcement (vol. ii. 
p. 270) that at least ‘‘one important piece 
belonging to Lamb’s newspaper era [1%.¢., 
1800-1805], now for the first time redis- 
covered, will appear in vol. iii.” of his edi- 
tion, it would perhaps be rash to say that 
Mr. Lucas has left no stone unturned. But 
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at least we can assert that, both for industry 
and success in the important department of 
rescue work, he has outdistanced all his 
predecessors. 

These three hundred and eighty pages of 
Lamb’s prose are explained and illustrated 
in a commentary extending to one hundred 
and sixty printed pages, interspersed with 
facsimile title-pages, woodcuts, and twenty- 
four plates, of which twenty are — 
from Hogarth, Correggio, Leonardo Da Vinci, 
Reynolds, and Wilkie. The reproductions are 
not first-rate, but they serve to elucidate the 
text, and, as the General Introduction fore- 
warns us, should be looked upon simply as 
notes. Here, in this subordinate yet indis- 
pensable and laborious field of his work, it 
would be difficult to over-praise the patient 
diligence of the editor, or to over-estimate 
the value and importance of his achievement. 
Mr. Lucas interprets his duties thus :— 

“‘The principle of annotation which I set 
before myself was not only to explain references 
and to trace quotations, but to show, wher- 
ever it was possible to do so, the place in Lamb's 
life of each essay and poem, and their relation 
to each other.” 

In the endeavour to realize this generous 
ideal Mr. Lucas, it is evident, has spared 
neither time nor trouble. He has accumu- 
lated and arranged an enormous mass of 
illustrative matter, and his vigilance extends 
from the least question to the greatest; 
scarce any obscurity or difficulty but he 
has something to the purpose to say upon it. 
His notes upon ‘Lamb’s Contributions to 
the Reflector,’ upon the essay ‘On the Poeti- 
cal Works of George Wither,’ that on ‘The 
Original Letters, &c., of Sir John Falstaff,’ 
and the fourfold group of notes on Lamb’s 
relations with William Hone, and his share 
in the literary adventures of that ‘ inge- 
nuous’’ worthy, are one and all models of 
their kind. He has turned to excellent 
account Lamb’s commonplace books — 
both those at Rowfant, and that in Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison’s collection; and he has 
examined carefully, and on the whole to 
good purpose, Crabb Robinson’s MS. diary 
and correspondence, the Forster Collection 
at South Kensington, and the Ireland papers 
at the Manchester Free Library. He has 
not overlooked the occasional letters and 
notes on Lamb which have appeared in this 
journal and in Notes and Queries. All this 
and mueh more he has done, with the 
result that, if he finishes as he has begun, 
he will have fairly earned for his volumes the 
name and distinction of the standard edition. 
It remains for us to indicate some oversights 
and errors, in order that these may be set to 
rights in a new edition. It was, of course, 
inevitable that in so large a mass of notes 
some slips should occur. Still we are a little 
surprised at some things, perhaps due to haste. 

Mr. Lucas’s text has, he tells us, 

‘‘been set up faithfully from the * Works’ 
of 1818, and from various magazines and 
annuals, with the correction of a few obvious 
misprints.” 

We have tested a few pages here and 
there, and have found one or two errata. 
The most regrettable of these occurs on 
p- 184—‘‘stake” for s/ake in the lines 
quoted from Drayton, for this is the same 
time-honoured misprint of which Canon 
Ainger (‘Poems, Plays,’ &c.) observed in 
1884 that “it is 2 notable instance of the 


lack of care with which Lamb’s text has 
been dealt with by editors” (Canon Ainger’s 
own text in this very volume, be it observed 
in passing, affords several far more flagrant 
examples of editorial carelessness). Another 
unlucky blot is the impossible “‘impresse ” 
for imprese on p. 178. On p. 113 “lord- 
ling” and ‘‘ alloy” occur, instead of Jord- 
ing and allay. ‘‘Fortieth” (fourtieth) 
appears in the penultimate line of p. 35. 
In the fifth line of p. 116 the word “is” 
has crept in unawares. The text should 
run: “Such in some sort the condition,” 
&e. On p. 100, 1. 6, Mr. Lucas follows the 
text of 1818 in printing ‘‘ sweetness”; but 
this we believe to be a misprint, the text of 
1811 exhibiting ‘‘ sweetnesses ’’—surely the 
word Lamb intended. In another place 
(p. 35, ll. 11, 12) Mr. Lucas reproduces the 
text of 1818 where a couple of lines seem to 
have been dropped out by the compositor to 
the deranging of the sense. Lastly, there 
is a gratuitous conjecture of ‘‘ fugitive’ for 
the Shakspearean forgetive on p. 193, and an 
intrusive comma, utterly destructive of the 
sense, between the words ‘‘ good cheap” in 
the fifth line of ‘Many Friends’ (‘ Lepus 
Papers,’ No. I., p. 270). ‘‘ Good cheap”’ is 
a common Elizabethan phrase, meaning “ at 
a low price.” 

Amongst the pieces here reprinted as 
Lamb’s are ‘A True Story,’ by Leigh Hunt, 
and ‘Samuel Johnson the Whig,’ which 
will be found in Ooleridge’s ‘Table Talk.’ 
The letter on ‘Shakspeare’s Characters,’ 
addressed by ‘‘ L. C.” to the editor of the 
Examiner, and reprinted here in the appen- 
dix as probably Lamb’s, is, in fact, No. 38 
of the ‘“‘Round Table” series by William 
Hazlitt. Nearly the whole letter reappears 
in the article on ‘ Henry VI.’ in ‘ Characters 
of Shakespear’s Plays’; a few sentences 
from the opening paragraph are incorporated 
in the ‘Othello’ article of the same work, 
and the closing paragraph (on Shallow and 
Silence) is ineladed in a condensed form in 
the ‘Henry IV.’ article. The ‘notorious 
political scribbler”’ of the last foot-note to 
the letter is John Stoddart (Dr. Slop), 
Hazlitt’s brother-in-law and political déte 
notre, whom he reviles in the Morning 
Chronicle of July 17th, 1817, and in the 
Yellow Dwarf of March 7th, 1818. The 
leaders quoted by Hazlitt in the foot-note 
were written, not, as Mr. Lucas states, 
in the Times, but in the New Times, 
which Stoddart, after his quarrel with the 
Times people, had started in February, 1817, 
by arrangement with the proprietors of the 
Day. The contemptuous allusion to Stoddart 
is decisive against Lamb’s authorship, for 
Lamb remained throughout loyal to his old 
friend. 

The Latin quotation from the ‘ Eunuchus,’ 
‘‘Teedet cotidianarum,” &c. (p. 411), does 
not mean “ These daily rules annoy me” 
(as Mr. Lucas translates it), but ‘‘I am 
aweary of these everyday shapes” 
(‘these pestilential clerk - faces always 
in one’s dish’ —letter to Wordsworth, 
March 20th, 1822). The passage from 
Prudentius in ‘Guy Faux’ (p. 239) is 
also misconstrued; ‘‘impune” qualifies 
“‘ tulit,” not ‘‘ cadentum,” and the passage 
should be rendered: ‘‘ But that slaughter 
of the Princes that fell, Christ suffe: not 
to go unavenged.” In a note on p. 413 





Mr. Lucas confounds the semi-mythical 


poet Muszeus (‘neid,’ vi. 667) with his 
later namesake of the fifth century, the author 
of ‘Hero and Leander,’ englished by Chap. 


man and Marlowe. ‘The sense of tears in 
mortal things” (p. 411) occurs, not in 
Tennyson’s ode on Virgil, but in Matthew 
Arnold’s. ‘Geist’s Grave.’ The notes on 
‘Names in the Burton Fragments’ (p. 396), 
supplied to the editor by a friend, are 
scrappy and slipshod, and read like the 
“‘tips” of a professional crammer. What, 
for instance, can be meant by saying that 
‘the ‘Corderius’ which a Corydon could 
scarcely construe was probably drawn by 
Lamb from the ‘Eclogues’ of Virgil”? 
Surely there is no mention of Corderius 
(Mathurin Cordier, 1478-1564) in the 
‘Eclogues’? And who can explain “ Me- 
lancthon is not Philip Melancthon, but the 
reformer’?? We had always understood 
that ‘“‘the reformer’’ was none other than 
Philip Melanchthon (Schwarzerde), the 
— of Greek at Wittenberg, who 
rew up the Augsburg Confession in 1530, 
These notes should either be struck out, or 
else thoroughly revised and enlarged. 

Mr. Lucas makes a brave effort to trace 
Lamb’s numerous quotations to their source, 
a difficult business even for experts, but 
in some instances he is fain to confess 
himself baffled. ‘Those hanging locks Of 
young Apollo” (‘Rosamund Gray,’ p. 6) 
will be found in Perigot’s speech, printed 
by Lamb on p. 375 of the ‘ Dramatic Speci- 
mens’ from John Fletcher’s ‘Faithful 
Shepherdess.’ ‘‘Cherishers of my infancy” 
(p. 16) is borrowed from Charles Lloyd’s 
first sonnet in the Ooleridge-Lamb-and- 
Lloyd volume of ‘ Poems,’ 1797, p. 197 
(1. 13, ‘* I mourn the Cherisher of Infancy”’). 
‘“‘The common damn’d shun his society” 
(p. 92) is clearly adapted from ‘ While 
foulest fiends shun thy society ’’—Nathaniel 
Lee’s ‘ The Rival Queens,’ V. i. 86. ‘‘ Glad- 
den Life” (p. 173) is quoted from Johnson’s 
‘ Life of Edmund Smith,’ where he writes: 


‘* At this man’s [Walmsley’s] table I enjoyed 

many cheerful and instructive hours, with com- 
panions such as are not often found ; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened 
life ; with Dr. James, whose skill in physic will 
be long remembered, and with David Gar- 
rick,” &¢. 
The phrase is quoted by Hazlitt in the 
London Magazine of January, 1820 (cf. Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Works,’ 1903, vol. viii. p. 387); 
indeed, many of Lamb’s stock quotations 
were caught up and utilized by Hazlitt, as 
the notes in Messrs. Waller and Glover's 
admirable edition of the latter writer abun- 
dantly testify. 

We have pointed out these few and, for 
the most part, casual blemishes with the 
view, not of disparaging Mr. Lucas’s meri- 
torious work, but of stimulating him to under- 
take a thorough revision of it. At least it will 
be seen that we have read his book with the 
attention it so thoroughly deserves. Let 
Mr. Lucas persevere in his arduous labour 
of love, and great will be his reward. For 
his name will be permanently linked with 
the names of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Of Mr. Macdonald’s General Preface 
we have already spoken, as it behoved us 
to speak, in terms of high praise. Much 
as one may dislike the principle of 





binding up such transitory and occasio 
polemics, however brilliant, with the per- 
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manencies of ‘ Elia,’ ‘‘One cannot wish the 
fault undone, the issue of it being so 
roper.” Of the ‘Memoir’ in vol. ii., 
fappily, we can speak without any reser- 
vation. No finer or more fitting tribute, in 
our opinion, has ever been paid to the 
enius and humanity of Charles Lamb. 

pecially good—just, clear-sighted, and 
forcibly put—is the estimate of Lamb’s intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy, of the rare vitality, 
“the protean fluidity and apprehensive- 
ness,” of his mind. But these powers of 
the intellect, Mr. Macdonald points out, are 
ever found interfused with Lamb’s entire 
personality. In reading him 


“we are only aware of a continuous presence 
and acharm, an emotion and a power. The 
case is, indeed, unique. There is no other 
English prose writer whose work is so variously 
charged, above and beyond its fundamental 
rightness and strength, with all the enriching 
qualities of absolute and sheer literature, or so 
instinct with the fulness of communicable life. 
There is no other in whom dead structure, skele- 
ton, framework, formula, counts for so little ; 
in whom we may s0 truly say that everything is 
vital and personal, everything fused and felt, 
nothing that is said being a stark proposition, a 
bleak thought in the air, but always the ex- 
pression of an entire, moving, friendly nature, 
which is not advancing opinions on their merits, 
but merely uttering its very self.” 


We must reserve for a later oppor- 
tunity what we have to say upon Mr. 
Macdonald’s notes. But we must not close 
without a word of praise for the delight- 
ful illustrations with which Mr. C. E. Brock 
has adorned these two volumes. They are 
all appropriate and illustrative, save the 
portrait of Mrs. Bruton (‘ Mackery End,’ 
vol. i. p. 152). Surely this is not the coun- 
terfeit presentment of ‘a creature that 
might have sat to a sculptor for the image 
of Welcome.” There is neither ‘ grace” 
nor “ dignity” about this ‘‘ farmer’s wife.” 
Of far different quality is the picture of 
Aunt Hetty seated beside Charles “in a 
by-nook of the cloisters” at Christ’s, and 
looking on with kindly interest while her 
wee laddie negotiates ‘‘ the viands of higher 
regale than those cates which the ravens 
ministered to the Tishbite” — the most 
charming, if not the cleverest, of these 
deft illustrations. 

One feature of Mr. Lucas’s edition is its 
luxurious size. It seems more for the 
library than the ordinary man, while Mr. 
Macdonald’s will not go easily into the 
pocket. So we recommend the reader to 
get at home all the right ideas and views 
concerning Lamb from these learned editors, 
and then to secure Messrs. Newnes’s wonder- 
fully compact ‘Lamb’ in their ‘Thin 
Paper Classics,” and slip it into his travel- 
ling bag or pocket in order that he may 
revive his pleasure at his leisure. The 
volume, in limp cloth or lambskin, is ele- 
gant in appearance, and slim in spite of its 
814 pages. 








History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
By 8. R. Gardiner.—Vol. III. 1654-6. 
5 amanaat Chapter. (Longmans & 

0. 


Iris with a melancholy interest that we turn 
to this last chapter of Dr. Gardiner’s work. 
At the time of his death it was known that 
he had left behind him very little in the 





way of prepared material and still less of 
finished MS. It is proof of the absolute 
sincerity of his workmanship, and at the 
same time very indicative of his historical 
method, that he would not forecast the whole 
of a volume before sitting down to write. 
He wrote as he studied, literally from day to 
day; living through, as it were, with the 
eyes and mind of a contemporary, the events 
which hediscerned and traced by his rigorous 
research. It was only in the conception of 
his narrative and in the grouping of his 
chapters round this or that central idea that 
his historical sense and his artistic sense 
were allowed free play. His historical 
judgments, his conclusions, his generaliza- 
tions, were the outcome of the work itself. 
They were not preconceived. They took 
shape as events unfolded under his gaze, as 
the narrative grew under his hand. 

Such a method of historical work is 
possible to very few, and it has entailed a 
heavy loss to those who waited for the fulfil- 
ment of his life’s work. For it rendered it 
impossible for him to work far ahead of the 
press. Accordingly, when he died those 
who knew him had little hope that his 
finished MS. had progressed far beyond the 
end of his last published volume. So it has 
proved, and the single chapter before us is 
all that we may expect ever to receive from 
the hand of the man whose memory is a 
matter of veneration to the historical 
generation he reared. 

At first the unofficial announcement was 
made that Dr. Firth would complete the 
work up to the death of Cromwell, on the 
lines and proportions of Dr. Gardiner’s pre- 
ceding volumes. The appearance of this 
single chapter, however, leads us to assume 
that Dr. Firth has modified his original 
plan, and that he will carry on the work 
from this point on his own lines entirely, 
and with his own distinct conception as to 
plan and scale. We cannot help think- 
ing that this is only as it should be, 
not merely in justice to Dr. Firth’s own 
work, but also for the sake of the history 
itself. For the death of Cromwell, or even 
the Restoration itself, for the matter of that, 
provides no distinct turning- point in English 
history. We expect Dr. Firth to carry on 
this history not merely to the Restoration, 
but also to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
And it would be a pity, in view of such 
expectation, if he were to adopt one scale 
and plan of work up to the death of 
Cromwell, and a different scale and plan 
from that date onwards. 

Accordingly, without any authoritative 
announcement, we take the appearance of 
this chapter as indicative of such a determi- 
nation in Dr. Firth’s mind. As we turn, 
therefore, to the few pages which the 
chapter before us covers, it is with a sense 
of sorrow that we are bidding final adieu 
to the hand that has guided the past and 
present generation of historical students, 
to the mind that has done more than any 
other in the annals of our literature to 
formulate and inculcate a rigorously true 
historical sense and method. Would that 
the results of his teaching were not confined 
to a little band of professed students, but 
could reach even the politician, the partisan, 
the man in the street! Is History for ever 
to cry aloud from the housetops, and are 
the masses of our citizens to be for ever 





impermeable to her high and lofty lessons of 
wisdom ? 

The chapter itself turns entirely upon the 
preparations for the Parliamentary elections 
of 1656, and upon the attitude which the 
Government of Oliver Cromwell adopted 
towards the factions which it had to keep 
in hand—royalists, sectaries, and theoretical 
republicans, besides the recalcitrant Presby- 
terians. The condition on which Cromwell 
gave his consent to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment was that no member should be allowed 
to take his seat without a certificate from 
the Council—a condition whereby Cromwell 
interpreted in his own favour an ambigu- 
ous clause of the Instrument. But when 
once he felt himself thereby assured of the 
safety of his Government he contemplated 
no interference in the actual conduct of the 
elections themselves. The chapter brings 
out in detail the masterly tolerance of 
Cromwell in the face of the occasionally 
alarmist reports from the Major-Generals. 
More than one of these advised that the 
militia horse should be mustered. But to 
such counsel “ the Protector gave no heed. 
There was to be no jingling of the sword 
which he held in his hands.’”’ And the result 
justified him, as is apparent from the brief 
analysis of the returns which Dr. Gardiner 

ives. 

It is at this point that the narrative ends. 








A History of Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. Vol. II. ‘The Victoria History 
Series.”” (Constable & Co.) 


WE cordially welcome this second volume of 
the ‘History of Hampshire,’ which forms 
part of the projected ‘ Victoria History of 
the Counties of England.” When com- 
pleted this monumental undertaking will 
undoubtedly take its place with the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ as one of 
the great literary achievements of our time. 
The publication of the present volume has 
been somewhat delayed by the need of 
special and original research for the history 
of Hampshire, which has hitherto not found 
a writer to compile a history similar to 
those of most of the other counties of Eng- 
land. The delay has, however, obviously 
been of great advantage to the book, and 
the editors are to be congratulated on pre- 
senting their subscribers with a mass of 
material admirably arranged and set forth 
in an eminently readable form. 

It is unnecessary to say more about the 
general ‘‘ get-up”’ of the book than that all 
the promise of the first volume has been 
sustained by the publishers in the second 
instalment. Paper, type, and illustrations 
are all that the most fastidious could desire. 
The first portion of the book deals with the 
ecclesiastical history of the county, and 
extends over 232 pages. For this important 
section the Rey. Dr. Cox is responsible, and 
his name will be to most people a guarantee 
for accuracy of statement, and that the 
necessary research has been thoroughly well 
made. For the lives and acts of the bishops 
of the see of Winchester, Dr. Cox has con- 
sulted the original registers, even when he 
might have contented himself, perhaps, with 
the printed editions of some of them. This 
is fortunate, for although Mr. Baigent’s 
volume, containing the registers of Sandele 
and Asserio, is a trustworthy and excellent 
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iece of work, the volumes of ‘ Wykeham’s 

gister’ are the very reverse in every 
respect. The reader is referred (p. 36) by 
Dr. Cox to these ‘Wykeham’s Registers’ 
for ‘‘an outline of the life of that dis- 
tinguished prelate, William of Wykeham’”’; 
but it is to be hoped that at least they will not 
judge of that eminent bishop’s knowledge 
of Latin, or capability of writing sense, from 
what is printed as his Register. Dr. Cox 
brings out admirably the work which was 
done by the medieval bishops of Win- 
chester ; and, incidentally, many points of 
ecclesiastical and social history find apt 
illustrations in these pages. For example, 
as regards the relief of the poor, he says :— 

‘* Whatever may be the truth with regard to 
the early tripartite division of tithes in English 
dioceses, insistence on the duty of hospitality 
and care of the poor as a chief part of the obli- 
gations resting on the beneficed clergy is con- 
tinually set forth by the medizeval bishops.” 
This statement he supports by reference to 
instruments entered in the Episcopal Regis- 
ters. In the same way he brings out the 
control exercised by the bishop over the 
religious houses of his diocese, and 
disposes of the assertion frequently made 
that the friars were freelances who went 
about disturbing the peace of parishes 
against the wish of parish priest and 
bishop. The portion of Dr. Cox’s section 
which deals with the early Elizabethan 
bishops is both temperate and fair to all 
parties, and the treatment of the poor 
recusants for their religious convictions can 
hardly fail to awaken sympathy for them in 
their troubles, whatever we may think about 
their obstinate refusal to attend the new 
service in their parish churches. Bishop 
Cooper’s suggestion in 1586 that ‘‘an hun- 
dred or two of obstinate recusants, lustie 
men well hable to labour,’’ might be sent 
as convict labourers into Flanders (p. 81), 
and the Privy Council’s assent to that plan 
for getting rid of the Catholics in the Win- 
chester diocese, are samples given of the 
expedients resorted to by the authorities in 
addition to the imposition of fines to secure 
uniformity of religion. 

The second part of Dr. Cox’s contribution 
deals with the ‘ Religious Houses of Hamp- 
shire.’ It extends from p. 104 te p. 232, and, 
as all but the first few pages are in small 
print, this section contains a great deal of 
new and useful information for all those 
who are interested in this branch of our 
national history. Considerable care has 
been exercised in getting the lists of abbots, 
priors, and other superiors as complete as 
possible. That these lists are not final is 
obvious, but they are more than useful, and 
will serve as a basis for future historians 
of individual houses. Some of the dates, 
also, are misleading and obviously wrong. 
For instance, at Titchfield Abbey, of Pre- 
monstratensian canons, John de Ramsey is 
said (p. 186) to have been “elected about 
1379,” and ‘ Wykeham’s Register’ is given 
as the authority. It would appear from 
Kirby’s edition of the ‘ Register’ (vol. i. 
R 176) that the election was made upon 

ovember 20th, 1390. It is true that the 
original form of the date is not given in the 
_— and it is necessary to receive with 

ue caution any of Mr. Kirby’s readings; 
but as all the other documents in the same 
portion of the register are given the same 





date, it may be presumed that in this 
respect the editor of ‘Wykeham’s Register’ 
is correct. Also, it seems not unlikely that 
the abbot’s name was De Romeseye, not 
De Ramsey. Again, in the same list of 
Titchfield abbots, William Auyten should 
probably be William Austyn, and his name 
is given as abbot on June 6th, 1475. 
Thomas Coyk, the next in order, was appa- 
rently Thomas Oke, and he was abbot on 
July 23rd, 1488. But these are, after all, 
small matters, and as a whole Dr. Cox’s 
contribution to this volume is really excel- 
lent in every way. Whilst full of informa- 
tion from first to last, it is most readable. 

The third section deals with ‘ Early 
Christian Art and Inscriptions.’ The six- 
teen pages devoted to this interesting ques- 
tion are illustrated with several excellent 
pictures, chiefly of the early fonts which 
are found in this county. In speaking of 
the ancient rood at Headbourne Worthy 
the author does not say, what we believe to 
have been the fact, that it was removed 
thither from Old Hyde monastery when it 
was pulled down to rebuild the church 
further from the Cathedral. This will 
account for the style of the carving being so 
strikingly similar to paintings which came 
from the same place. It might also have 
been mentioned that a floor was at one 
time placed immediately under the old 
cross, thus forming an upper chapel or 
gallery in which no doubt mass was offered. 
We confess that we are disappointed to find 
no mention of the Winchester school of early 
art which is so remarkable in this section. 
In reviewing the first instalment of this 
Hampshire history we called attention to 
what we then thought to be an omission, 
and on seeing the title of this section we 
fully expected to find that this subject had 
been adequately treated. In this we were 
disappointed, and regret that nothing is said 
of the Winchester free-hand drawing 
school, which had its immediate effect on 
the art of England, and might have 
anticipated by some centuries the influence 
of the early Italian painters, had it not been 
swept away by the Norman conquest. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of the rest of the contents of this 
volume. Mr. A. F. Leach writes a long 
section on the schools of the county. He 
has, of course, made the subject of schools 
his own, and ashe is an old Wykehamist, 
he knows the story of Winchester College 
thoroughly. Many portraits of eminent 
men who have come from Wykeham’s great 
foundation appropriately illustrate Mr. 
Leach’s text. The two concluding sections 
of this part are on ‘Forestry and the 
New Forest,’ and on the ‘Topography of 
the Alton Hundred of the County’; this 
latter by various contributors, edited by Mr. 
W. J. Hardy. In future volumes the topo- 
graphical and municipal history of the 
county will be concluded, and this will be 
followed by the maritime, political, and 
social and economic history. If the two 
concluding portions are as excellent as 
their two predecessors, we shall have every 
reason to be satisfied that the work will be 
an honour to the county which has been so 
long without any adequate history. 





Annals of the Kings of Assyria. Edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge and L. W. King. 
Vol. I. (British Museum Publication.) 


Tus handsome volume contains transcrip- 
tions of the whole series of inscribed texts 
made by order of the rulers of Assyria from 
2000 to 860 B.c., and now preserved in our 
national collections. Full transliterationg 
and an English version by Dr. Budge, the 
learned Keeper of Assyrian Antiquities at 
the British Museum, and his assistant, Mr. 
King, accompany the texts, to which are 
added notes referring to previous publica- 
tions and variant readings, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of many of the 
tablets. The literary style of the Assyrian 
kings was so royally simple and direct that 
explanatory notes of the usual kind are 
not needed, and in their introduction the 
editors supply such historical information 
as is necessary to enable us to understand 
the circumstances in which the texts were 
written. We could wish that their scheme 
of publication had included a good map— 
those at present available elsewhere are 
both scanty and contradictory—and a 
detailed identification of the different cities 
and peoples mentioned. But perhaps this 
is a counsel of perfection to which the 
Treasury may have had something to say. 
The dates of all Oriental history are 
being gradually pushed back, and while Mr. 
King, in his excellent article on ‘ Assyria’ 
for the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica’ a few years 
ago, could say with perfect truth that Ishmi- 
Dagan (‘‘ Dagan hath heard’’) was the 
earliest Assyrian ruler known, the present 
volume opens with a brick of Irishsum 
(“the wise?”) who governed some 300 
years earlier. But these rulers, together with 
Shamsi-Adad (‘‘ my son is Adad”), son of 
Ishmi Dagan, aninscription concerning whom 
is also printed, call themselves only patesi, 
a Babylonian word signifying governor or 
viceroy, which shows that Assyria was in 
their day still under the suzerainty of the 
mother country, Babylonia. The earliest 
independent king of Assyria whose tablets 
can be here found is Pudu-ilu, who reigned 
about 1350 B.c., and was himself the son 
and grandson of two earlier Assyrian 
kings. At what precise period between 
Shamsi-Adad, whose date is here given as 
about 1700 z.c., and Pudu-ilu’s grandfather, 
Ashur-uballit (‘“‘ Ashur hath quickened”), 
reigned Bel-ibni (“‘ Bel hath created ”’), who 
is said by Esarhaddon to have first ‘‘ thrown 
off the yoke” of the suzerain power, still 
remains to be discovered. But let it not 
be thought that the dates here given are 
merely arbitrary or conjectural. The 
Assyrians were, for some reason which 
does not seem to have been a superstitious 
one, extremely fond of chronology, and 
the kings constantly refer to the number 
of years that the predecessors they name 
reigned. The keystone of the dates in 
the present volume, for instance, is the 
statement of Sennacherib that Tiglath- 
Pilezer I. was reigning in Assyria 418 
years before his owntime. Tiglath-Pilezer, 
in his turn, says that the Shamsi-Adad 
mentioned above preceded him by 701 years. 
But the date of Sennacherib’s inscription 
can be established by external sources as 
689 3z.c., and we have therefore 1808 B.c. 





as the terminus a quo, or earliest date known, 
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of the second ruler mentioned in this book. 
Few classical dates can be fixed with such 
accuracy. 

Of the inscriptions themselves, those which 
are of the most interest describe the con- 
quests of Tiglath-Pilezer I. and Ashur- 
nazi- pal. Tiglath-Pilezer, whose acces- 
sion is put here at about B.c. 1100, boasts 
repeatedly that he “wreaked his force 
upon a hostile land like the rush of a 
storm,’ and seems to have been the first 
Assyrian who took in hand the task of 
subduing systematically the nomad tribes 
who, then as now, swarmed upon the 
frontiers of Assyria. His first campaign 
was against the Mushki, who have been 
identified with the Moschi of Herodotus 
and the Meshech of Genesis, and who had 
encroached on the eastern borders of his 
country from their native land of Cappa- 
docia. Upon these he fell with his war- 
chariots and infantry, and, after defeating 
20,000 of them in battle, deported a great 
number after the fashion which later 
made the name of Assyria execrated 
throughout the East. Turning southward, 
he overran the land of Kummukhi (Com- 
magene ?), and although he laid waste its 
cities with fire and sword, he seems to have 
held one of the petty kings of the country 
to tribute, and to have left Kummukhi in his 
charge under the suzerainty of Assyria. His 
third year saw him raiding in a very difficult 
and mountainous country which he calls 
“Mildish,” and which may be near to the 
classical Melitene; and this seems to have 
prepared the way for his conquest of 
Armenia, which took place in the following 
year. According to his own account, he 
there defeated twenty-three kings, although 
he seems neither to have transported their 
subjects nor deprived them of their thrones. 
He made more thorough work of it in his 
next two campaigns, where he drove out 
the nomadic invaders from the neighbour- 
hood of Carchemish and conquered ‘the land 
of Musri,’’ which seems to have been the 
region behind the Taurus, and to have 
corresponded fairly accurately to the 
Roman Cilicia. He must then have 
obtained possession of the great horse- 
breeding plains, afterwards so celebrated, 
and it is probably from this time that the 
Assyrian cavalry took its rise. That Tiglath- 
Pilezer was more than a mere raider of the 
Arab pattern is shown by the extent of 
his building work in Nineveh and else- 
where, and the pains he took to encourage 
agriculture among his subjects by the 
importation of flocks, herds, and horses 
from the conquered countries. On the other 
hand, there is some reason to think that he 
fought with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Babylon, and suffered there some reverses. 
But, on the whole, it is probable that it was 
in his reign that the future greatness of 
Assyria was assured. 

The campaigns of Ashur - nazi - pal 
(B.c. 911-890), which occupy the greater 
part of the volume, show an altered state 
of affairs. How much truth there is in his 
boast that “valiant and merciless kings, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of 
the same, I have cast into subjection 
under my feet, and have forced them to 
acknowledge my supremacy,” we are never 
likely to know. According to M. Maspero, 
almost all the nations and races tributary 





to Assyria had, before Ashur-nazi-pal’s 
accession, thrown off her yoke, and the 
whole empire had to be conquered afresh. 
Dr. Rogers does not, indeed, go so far 
as this, but he is inclined to think that 
Ashur-nazi-pal ‘‘inherited opportunities 
rather than actual possessions.’ Perhaps 
the facts really were that the king’s warlike 
father, like Philip of Macedon, left his son 
a well-trained armyand a siege-train and war- 
engines, for which we find no parallel until 
the rise of the Greek dominion in Asia. Nor 
was Ashur-nazi-pal slow to make use of his 
advantage. He first fell upon Armenia, and 
wasted it with such cruelty that some of 
the cities nearer home hastened to make 
peace with him, to pay up their arrears of 
tribute, and to submit to an Assyrian 
governor. The next year he rushed upon 
Kummukhi or Kummukh, which, already 
conquered by Tiglath-Pilezer I., submitted 
with little difficulty; then turning to the 
rich Aramzan towns scattered along the 
Euphrates, he plundered them so merci- 
lessly that they were glad to become his 
tributaries. But the northern tribes round 
Lake Van were again in revolt, and this 
time he made more thorough work with 
them. After a slaughter more bloody than 
before, he carried away to Nineveh such of 
his captives as he did not impale or burn 
alive, and replaced them by Assyrian 
colonists, while he built a fortified city 
in the midst of their former country to 
represent the king’s vengeance and serve 
as a centre for the collection of tribute. 
Finally, in three successive campaigns he 
penetrated into Syria, took Carchemish, 
subdued the Hittites, and made good his 
footing in Asia Minor from the Taurus 
range to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Beforesix years were out, he had reconquered 
the whole of the regions raided by Tiglath- 
Pilezer I. 

Were these also mere plundering raids 
after the fashion which the rule of the 
Mahdi and his successor has made familiar 
in the Soudan? The cruelties which seem 
inseparable from Semitic warfare might 
lead one to think so, and there can be little 
doubt that by the plunder of the highly 
civilized states of the Euphratian valley, 
Ashur-nazi-pal acquired a vast treasure. Yet 
the fact that, after the six years’ campaigns 
here described, Assyria seems to have been 
at peace, shows that the work of subjugation 
had been carried out with a settled purpose, 
and that the tributary countries were, for the 
time being, at any rate, incorporated into the 
Assyrian Empire. The king’s buildings 
and irrigation works in Assyria itself, the 
remains of which are still to be seen, show 
that he was not indifferent to the welfare of 
his native subjects, and, on the whole, it is 
probablethat Ashur- nazi-pal wasthe greatest 
ruler of their own blood that the Semitic race 
have ever produced. What his son, Shal- 
maneser II., did with the empire thus 
founded we shall see in Dr. Budge and Mr. 
King’s next volume. Until then we post- 
pone all criticism of the historical and 
literary value of their work, but may men- 
tion that they establish, and to our mind 
conclusively, that the god who is called 
Rimmon in Scripture and Ramman by most 
earlier Assyriologists possessed the name of 
Adad, as may be seen in the title of Ben- 
hadad (‘‘ son of Adad ”) borne by the kings 





of Damascus a little later. In the meantime, 
we can recommend this valuable publication 
to all students either of Assyriology or of 
the historical criticism of the Old Testament. 








HMaszini. By Bolton King. (Dent & Co.) 
Ir was high time that something should be 
done to revive in the country which was 
his second home the memory of a man 
whose name, whether as a watchword or as 
a byword, filled the mouths of half Europe 
for some thirty stirring years, and, now that 
he has been for a like period in his grave, 
seems near to oblivion. The present genera- 
tion knows little of the particular Joseph 
whose life Mr. King has taken in hand 
to relate. To the predominant element 
in it Mazzini’s ideals must certainly be a 
stumbling-block, and to the rank and file 
foolishness. 

Mr. King was obviously the right person 
for the present task. His intimate and 
extensive knowledge of the history of 
Italy in the nineteenth century marked him 
out as the proper biographer of the man 
who, after all said and done, did more than 
any other individual to make that history ; 
he is also young enough to be able to look on 
the men and events of those days sine amore 
et odio—without personal bias. Though 
not blind to Mazzini’s weak points, and 
they were many—at any rate, if we are to 
measure him by English standards—he is 
generally in sympathy with the political 
ideas which, as we have hinted, found more 
favour in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century than it is to be feared they do now. 
Curiously enough, a more detailed examina- 
tion of Mazzini’s life seems to have made 
Mr. King judge him more favourably than 
when he wrote his ‘ History of Italian 
Unity’ he seemed disposed todo. It was 
perhaps not unnatural that a more intimate 
personal study of one of the purest, most 
unselfish, and most single-hearted of men 
and conspirators should have had this result. 
Not that he makes his hero an immaculate 
paragon. He recognizes in him that 
inability to compromise, even with men 
whose faces are set in the same direction, 
which is a weakness in most prophets. 
“Rebuke him, for he followeth not after 
me,” was too often his tone, only he would 
do the rebuking himself :— 

‘© Tf men differed from him, he assailed them 
bitterly instead of examining the reasons for 
their dissent...... He who was so insistent that 
no one hada right to set his own opinions above 
the people’s common sense, was the last to bow 
to the popular verdict, when it declared against 
himself...... Much no doubt he did to stir his 
countrymen to strenuous and high-thinking 
patriotism. Though he aimed beyond their ken, 
he shot more high than all the politicians. But 
in the great march he broke the ranks, and 
made the task more difficult for men who, with 
a patriotism as true but with a saner strategy, 
had set their faces for the same high goal.” 
Again: “It was difficult for him to own an 
error, and hence he never learnt from his 
mistakes.” 

Mazzini himself would doubtless have 
replied that while he wanted a liberated and 
united Italy for the sake of the people of 
Italy at large, so that every man, of what- 
ever rank, might, as Dante would have said, 
perform his own work in peace and tran- 
quillity, a good many of those whose faces 
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were ostensibly set the same way were 
thinking more of the improved opportunities 
which a big country would offer to the enter- 
prising politician, or at best were caught 

ya kind of literary enthusiasm, common 
enough in revolutionary times, but afford- 
ing no very secure basie on which to build 
up the moral or material prosperity of the 
community as a whole. No doubt most 
political reforms are of the nature of com- 
promises; but the uncompromising element 
has a considerable value in securing that 
compromise shall not be surrender. Looking 
to the kind of material of which “‘ Giovine 
Italia” was largely composed—people who, 
as one of themselves, quoted by Mr. King, 
said in after days, found it a hardship to 
have to go out when they would rather have 
stayed at home, to talk when they would 
rather have remained silent (the flippant 
reader will be inclined to ask whether that 
often happened), and to remain awake when 
they would rather have been in bed—one 
wonders how far Italian unity would have 
got without its Mazzini, ready to face 
poverty, hardships, exile, the abandonment 
of all that is generally considered to make 
life worth living : a severer test of a man’s 
quality than readiness to face the bullets of 
an enemy in the field, or even of a firing 
party. It is curious, by the way, though 
perhaps hardly surprising, to find Mazzini 
echoing in other words the pungent phrase 
of the French encyclopedist : ‘‘If one is to 
love mankind one must not expect much of 
them”; for that must surely have been 
what he meant when he wrote: “I am 
inclined to love men at a distance; contact 
makes me hate them.” Perhaps he did 
expect rather too much. 

Nor, again, is it surprising that while 
Mazzini was in no way ungrateful for the 
hospitality and shelter (tempered, indeed, 
by liberties taken with his correspondence) 
which England extended to him, and sin- 
cerely admired many English characteristics, 
he should have found himself, at many 
points, out of sympathy with the English 
way of looking at things, which, even in 
those days, when some enthusiasms were 
about, must have seemed to him painfully 
businesslike. ‘‘ He detested the Cobdenites,”’ 
we read, and he seems also to have thought 
that they encouraged the Crimean War— 
which was hardly fair to them. Yet some- 
how, sincerely as we may credit him ‘with 
desiring the welfare of all classes of his 
countrymen, we imagine that the most 
numerous class, that of labourers and 
artisans, has, on the whole, a better time of 
it in England than in Italy; and that this 
is so is largely due to the efforts of the less 
picturesque, but more practical Cobdenites. 

On the question of Mazzini’s attitude 
towards political assassination Mr. King 
virtually repeats what he had said in his 
history, where he investigated the matter 
pretty carefully. How much sincerity there 
was in the charge often brought against 
him of encouraging to that crime may 
be estimated from the fact that the one 
would-be murderer whose name can with 
any plausibility be connected with his was 
for years the highly respected correspondent 
of an English newspaper, which no one 
could suspect of sympathy with any such 
unlawful methods, though, by the way, 
it disliked Cobden as heartily as did Mazzini 








himself. At the same time it is clear that 
he did not instantly and decisively rule out 
assassination as the unsportsmanlike trick 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
under modern conditions, it is, besides 
being almost invariably of no practical 
advantage. “Il n’y a pas d’homme 
nécessaire.” 

On the other hand, we do not see the evi- 
dence of distorted moral vision which Mr. 
King does in Mazzini’s dealings with Bis- 
marck at the time when the war of 1870 
was on the point of breaking out. What is 
surprising is that he should not have seen 
that in the hands of that mighty intriguer 
he himself could never be anything but a 
catspaw. As a matter of fact, Bismarck 
dropped him and his aspirations fast enough 
as soon as it was clear that Prussia had 
nothing to fear from the Court of Florence. 
But why ‘‘a foreign Government” should 
not be asked “to assist in what meant 
civil war,’’ we do not quite see. If we want 
our house repaired and beautified, we do not 
inquire too closely whether all the workmen 
and their materials have been produced by 
our own parish. After all, where would 
Italian unity have been at all, let alone the 
Italian capital, but for the assistance of 
foreign Governments, including that directed 
by Bismarck ? 

Mazzini saw the material accomplishment 
of nearly all that he had striven for. Italy 
was united, if not republican. Yet he died 
a disappointed man. ‘‘Italy,” he said, 
‘‘ had found its inspiration not in Dante, but 
in Machiavelli.” The choice is not, per- 
haps, peculiar to Italy, though in Italy, no 
doubt, it has been manifested in specially 
unattractive ways. Mazzini’s greatness lay 
in the very capacity for being disappointed 
at the choice. But he might have 
remembered that Dante’s own greatest 
satisfaction was derived from the fact that 
he was in a minority of one, to put into 
modern prose his noble phrase of “ parte 
per te stesso’”’; and that it is rare for a 
minority of this size to live to see the travail 
of its soul. 

Mr. King has done a good work in pro- 
ducing what ought to be the standard life 
of Mazzini for many years to come. 
Madame Venturi’s sketch, which was 
reviewed in these columns just twenty-five 
years ago, was never adequate, and has 
long been obsolete; and we believe that 
there is no really satisfactory Italian memoir. 
It is to be hoped that some Italian publisher 
has before now secured a translation of the 
present work. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. 
King is a tendency to slip into blank verse. 
Instances will be found throughout the 
book; we may specially indicate pp. 100 and 
101 as points at which examples will be 
found. 








The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
John Kelman, Jun. (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier.) 

Mr. Joun Kerman does himself some 

injustice by his title. He informs us in his 

reface that while Stevenson’s ‘faith has 

— touched upon in passing by most of 

those who have written about him, it has 

never yet been selected for special and 
detailed study.” This is true, but one 





might ask, Why should it be selected? Mr, 
Kelman is obviously so ardent an admirer 
as to be of opinion that it is ‘“‘ impossible to 


have too much of” Stevenson. On the 
contrary, we should say that it was quite 
possible to have too much of other people’s 
opinions about any author, great or small. 
In nine years much has been written about 
Stevenson, and some of it is discreet, 
much of it is enthusiastic, not a little of 
itis unjust. It is only a sympathetic and 
intelligent study of any personality which 
is welcome, and we may at once say that 
Mr. Kelman’s comes under that category. 
He had no personal knowledge of Steven. 
son, but he is a whole-hearted admirer— 
one had almost written disciple. It is clear, 
also, that Mr. Kelman has not only con- 
sulted every available authority for light 
on his subject, but also has had access to 
private sources of information which are 
sometimes illuminating. At the outset we 
must confess to have experienced something 
like impatience at the attitude which Mr. 
Kelman assumed towards his subject. It is 
reminiscent somehow of the minister in his 
pulpit, between his preamble, his firstlies, 
and his thirdlies, and his final exordium. 
But presently the reader will be struck by 
the insight of the writer, as well as by the 
vigorous and vivid picture of the man 
which he is beating out; and then it is that 
he may feel that Mr. Kelman’s title is at 
fault. This book is not so much a study of 
Stevenson’s religious faith as an attempt to 
figure the man forth in all his qualities and 
features. The attempt is astonishingly 
successful —at least it is in such agree- 
ment with the face that looks out from 
Stevenson’s works that we must recognize 
the likeness perforce. The key to Steven- 
son’s literary character is undoubtedly that 
subjectivity to which Mr. Kelman devotes 
an interesting and discriminating chapter. 
He regarded the world always in its relation 
to himself. Most of us do the same in some 
degree, but the degree in which Stevenson 
did it was such as to render him the most 
self-conscious man in modern letters. The 
result of this, taken with his delightful 
style, was to render him perhaps the most 
interesting figure in modern letters. He 
could not keep himself out of his novels 
any more than he could keep himself out of 
his essays. He talks to you through his 
books in a sense in which hardly any other 
writer does, and the revelations of self 
therein are ample and various. They betray 
a man vain, kindly, with a strong sense 
of justice, a wonderful appreciation of 
the grotesque, and an admiration of the 
terrific. Stevenson acted always, and it 
may be doubted if he knew when he ceased 
to act. He carried artificiality to the point 
where it became naturalness, or at least 
discovered itself as part and parcel of him- 
self. He was aware of this characteristic, 
but, so far as appears, did not make any 
endeavour to combat it, though he warned 
other people against it. In a letter written 
to a young author not long before his death 
he wound up, after much friendly criticism, 
by urging the aspirant to avoid certain 
faults—“‘ above all,’ said he, “‘ the faults of 
this letter.” It was inferentially a correct 
criticism, for the writer pranced elegantly 
in the letter, and was aware that he did 80. 
Mr. Kelman, greatly daring, sees in his hero 
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a certain resemblance at times to Mowgli, 
which irresistibly reminds us of Stevenson’s 
own poem about ‘‘the blue-behinded ape,” 
written with the gay snsouctance which made 
him such a delightful companion. The 
chapters which deal with Stevenson’s 
“power of vision” could hardly be bettered, 
and have the advantage—to the Steven- 
sonian—of being soaked in knowledge of 
the author. 

Mr. Kelman’s purpose, however, was to 
set forth Stevenson’s faith, and only inci- 
dentally does he treat his character. There 
seems to us to be too much effort to 
make things square agreeably. Stevenson, 
as we know, wrote a series of prayers in 
Samoa for use in the family circle, and Mr. 
Kelman is a little anxious to assure us that 
these were written under a genuine religious 
inspiration. ‘‘If the religious side of 
Stevenson should turn out to be mere 

osturing, and not in any sense a part of 
is real self, then the less said or written 
about it the better.” No one supposes that 
Stevenson deliberately exercised his literary 
talent in the construction of prayers without 
serious intention, but there can be no doubt 
that it gave him literary satisfaction to do 
so. He pronounced himself in youth an 
atheist, and quarrelled bitterly with his 
father on that account; but youthful atheists 
are wont to change their position with the 
progress of the suns, and Stevenson un- 
doubtedly did so. This is not to say that 
he can be claimed for orthodoxy, as Mr. 
Kelman would like to think. The anxiety 
to reconcile his views with dogmatic Chris- 
tianity is apparent in many pages. Indeed, 
the book becomes thereby something of a 
special plea based on inadequate facts. We 
are told, for example, ‘‘ that in the case of a 
man like Stevenson, his formal account of 
his beliefs will ever be an understatement 
of the actual faith from which he is work- 
ing.” But Stevenson is so frank and out- 
spoken that he reveals himself, as we have 
said, more than any other writer of his 
eneration. Again, ‘Christ is spiritually 
iscerned by the writer of ‘ Vailima Letters’ 
and of the ‘Prayers’’’; or (with reference 
to Stevenson’s childlike qualities) ‘‘ we need 
to remind ourselves that this is what Christ 
claimed to be a characteristic mood of 
Christianity. To enter that kingdom a man 
must be born again, even when he is old, 
and become a child.” On the other hand, 
here is an admirable piece of criticism :— 

“He is......a man of clear and lofty spiritu- 
ality, but it is a spirituality always reached 
through sense. In understanding him the pro- 
gress must be continually repeated from sense 
to spirit. Neither element can be considered 
without reference to the other. In the flesh, 
as he depicts it, you constantly discover the 
Spirit breaking through; in the spirit you 
seem still aware of the red tinge of flesh.” 

Stevenson, as we know, was “something 
of the Shorter-Catechist,” but it is to be 
doubted if he had a mission or a ‘‘ message,” 
or thought he had. Mr. Kelman considers 
that his message was “the duty of joy, 
the ethical value of happiness,” and would 
look upon him as the founder of a New 
Hellenism, in which, nevertheless, Hebraism 
dwelt au fond. ‘‘Unconscious Chris- 
tianity” is a phrase which is surely in 
need of explanation, or definition, and Mr. 
Kelman acknowledges that Stevenson’s 





‘faith will fit into almost any theological 
system.’’ This is to confess failure to recon- 
cile him with dogmas. We prefer Mr. 
Kelman’s final estimate of Stevenson as a 
man ‘‘to whom was given a most brilliant 
vision of a certain stretch of sunlit earth, 
and who travelled in that light joyously to 
the end.”’ 

The style of the book is always clear and 
very often eloquent. Mr. Kelman warns 
us that he has not always used inverted 
commas in his quotations, so that possibly 
we have given him undue credit for certain 
fine phrasings which occur from time to time. 
But the value of the work is in the analysis 
of Stevenson’s character, which is at once 
acutely and accurately discerned. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Park Lane. By Percy White. (Constable 
& Co.) 
Mr. Banrizexp, who tells the story, has a 
keen eye for the weaknesses and follies of 
his intimates, including himself, and 
moralizes in a light and mildly cynical 
vein, as becomes an old Oxonian and an 
elderly frequenter of the ‘‘ Celibate Club” 
who has leisure to meddle. There is a 
delicacy about the slight traces of snobbish- 
ness Jeft by middle-class associations 
and a piquancy about his priggishness 
which give a relish to his character. 
He betrays his own foibles with charming 
candour, while he pursues the study of 
humanity and his brother-in-law without 
offensive acrimony. Some of his weaknesses 
_— him in touch with the multitude ; for he 
rankly says what everybody with regard 
to himself thinks. The narrative is largely 
concerned with Mr. Banfield’s brother-in- 
law, ‘‘John Tully Drew, his family, his 
career, his successes, his failures,’’ who 
becomes Mr. Tully-Drew, of Park Lane. 
He is a merchant and financier, an adept 
at attracting the capital and business of 
ministers and religious bodies, while his 
second wife’s fortune, derived from “ puppy 
biscuits,” renders him independent of his 
own risks. Being commercially minded 
and pushing, and rather unrefined than 
positively vulgar, he makes an excellent 
foil for the sentimentalist Banfield. A 
filament of pathos runs through the light 


comedy. 


London Roses. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
In praising, not very long ago, Miss 
McChesney’s historical romance ‘ Cornet 
Strong of Ireton’s Horse’ we said that she 
proved herself an exception to the rule 
by ‘“‘keeping on the narrow way which 
leads to success.” She has now diverged 
from the path followed to such good pur- 
pose, and has written a novel of contem- 
porary life, which will hardly, we fear, 
enhance her reputation. The interest of 
this so-called ‘‘ idyll’’ centres in the British 
Museum, where the American heroine is 
discovered in the Manuscript Room, inform- 
ing a perfectly unknown young man that 
the rose he picks up for her is ‘the only 
live thing there.’”’ This unnecessary remark 
strikes the keynote toa good deal of the 
story. The influence which the Museum 
exerts on the lives of the various personages 





is chiefly from its dry-as-dust, dreary, hope- 
less side, suggesting vistas of illimitable 
toil and relentless fate, rather than poetic 
visions from the heart of a great mystery 
and the sense of man’s heirship in the ages. 
The impression, curiously enough, seems 
produced against the author’s will. There 
is a great deal in the book about the his- 
torical associations of London and Windsor, 
and the background is well put in, but 
the characters for whose sake the details 
are conscientiously studied seem really not 
worth the pains. They are not suffi- 
ciently convincing, and do not make us 
care very much what happens to them. 
The heroine’s name for her perpetually 
obtrusive cat, ‘‘ America-my-country-’tis-of- 
thee,” is simply irritating. Some interest, 
however, is excited by the pathetic though 
rather fantastic figure of Anthony Petti- 
grew, a “‘ grey little moth of a man” who 
has haunted the Museum for thirty years, 
and finally takes a weird revenge on the 
monster which he conceives has gradually 
absorbed from him hope and life. 





The Sword of Azrael. By R. E. Forrest. 


(Methuen & Co.) 
Tus is a straightforward but somewhat con- 
ventional tale of the Indian Mutiny. The 
familiar incidents recur, an Englishman 
escaping with difficulty through an infested 
country, helped from time to time by friendly 
natives, and reaching his dearest ones just 
in time to be shut up in a fort along with 
them and defend them from the murderous 
attacks of Sepoys. The greater part of the 
book is written in the historic present tense, 
which is only at times effective, and an odd 
kind of syntax and punctuation is employed. 
Mr. Forrest displays an exact acquaintance 
with the surface of Indian life, but he does 
not give us that intimate sense of the life of 
the natives or of the poetry of ancient and 
modern India which Mrs. Steel’s novels 
convey. Even the great historic back- 
ground against which his figures move is 
barely suggested ; the main drama in which 
the Lawrences and Havelock and Nicholson 
were taking part is only hinted. His 
story, in short, is merely a side issue and 
rather mechanical ; but it is at least manly, 
and contains nothing either morbid or 


obscure. 





From Crown to Cross. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
A cerratn feeling of disappointment which 
we have experienced while reading ‘ From 
Crown to Cross’ is not wholly uncompli- 
mentary to the author. The book does at 
least succeed in rousing expectations, and it 
is something to do that, even if the expecta- 
tions are not very satisfactorily fulfilled. 
The scene of the story is laid in a little 
German State, and the chief personages 
belong to the royal household ; they include 
a king who is passionately devoted to 
Wagner’s music, and is taxed with madness 
in consequence, a young prince of similar 
musical tendencies, and the latter’s father, 
who aims at deposing the king and getting 
the throne for himself. The Court intrigues, 
however, are not of absorbing interest ; 
indeed, the whole action of the novel is 
slight and not very convincing. The Ger- 
man characterization, too, is rather super- 
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ficial and conventional ; after all, Germans 
do not begin every second sentence with an 
“Ach!” any more than we do with an “ Oh, 
yes!” It is as a study of temperament that 
the novel most successfully claims attention. 
The character of the young Prince Albrecht, 
with his fluctuating artistic impulses and emo- 
tions, is ably done, and indeed the author 
generally shows considerable skill in sug- 
gesting vague moods and impressions such 
as his. The literary style is cleverly enough 
adapted to the spirit of the book, but might 
be more careful and freer from mannerism. 
We deplore the use of such words as 
“‘ activate’ and “‘intersee.”” We may add 
that Wagner’s music plays a prominent 
part in the plot, and is discussed on various 
occasions with a good deal of sympathy and 
suggestiveness. 


The Wrong Road. By Major Arthur Griffiths- 
(Milnes.) 

Tuts is a frankly sensational affair, a murder 
mystery. The author is an old hand at such 
stories, and has managed this one well. The 
reader’s suspicions are skilfully directed on 
the wrong man as poisoner, while the plot 
is well worked up with a wealth of ingenious 
subterfuge on the side of the guilty parties. 
Literary considerations hardly enter into 
such stories, but we are pleased to find that 
the writer avoids journalese and bad 
grammar. 


The Mallison Mystery. By T. W. Hanshew. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


A TRAGEDY with four endings sounds mys- 
terious until we find that the phrase means 
four connected melodramas of the old 
school. The bewildering crowd of incidents 
crammed into a comparatively small compass 
comprises murder, sudden death, abduction, 
substitution, personation, bigamy, confine- 
ment in a madhouse, and a tragi-comedy of 
errors. All the mischief except the bigamy 
is due to the diabolical wickedness and cun- 
ning of gipsies, but might have been averted 
if only an American millionaire would have 
given his coal-miners, one of whom was a— 
or the—gipsy king, two cents more per ton. 
This coal-king turns the tables on the Eng- 
lish peers who snap up American heiresses 
by marrying the “‘idolised only child of an 
English earl of slender means, and [sic] 
who had made sacrifices she never dreamed 
of to surround her with all that youth 
desires or love can give.” So the tragedy 
ends three times in England and incident- 
ally takes a trip to France. Mr. Hanshew’s 
estimate of part of his work can be applied 
to the whole: ‘‘I know it sounds like an 
Adelphi drama or a penny novelette.” 








THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


God and the Individual. By T. B, 
Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Longmans & Co.)—‘‘It is proposed,’ the 
Dean writes, 

“in the present lectures to get at [the] principles 
involved in the very existence of Sacraments and 
an outward order, to throw light by this means upon 
the controversies which have arisen around them 
and to suggest certain inferences upon the whole 
matter.” 

This book is an eirenicon of the best kind. It 
deals in the moderate and careful language of 
a scholar with the facts which lie behind the 
present Church controversies. Dr. Strong 
examines the evidence of our Lord's dis- 





courses in the four Gospels, and that of the 
Epistles of St. Paul taken together as a whole, 
and shows that the view that an outward order 
in the Church of Christ must form a barrier 
to impede the free intercourse of the soul with 
God is ‘‘not based upon any sure warrant of 
Holy Scripture.’’ The last lecture endeavours 
to remove certain preliminary objections 
which are commonly urged against the sacra- 
mental system. The book, small as it is, is of 
great value, and likely to be useful in the 
present situation of affairs. 


The Mind of Christ. By 8S. A. Alexander. 

(Murray.)—Under this title Canon Alexander 
publishes twenty ‘‘ brief and simple addresses 
given at various times in the Temple Church.”’ 
The writer truly says that 
‘“‘if the Church is to extend her influence and 
purify her spirit it can only be by a deeper realiza- 
tion of what her Founder taught and was, and by a 
more successful effort to apply His teaching and to 
assimilate His character.” 
The addresses may be described as a step 
towards the high aim set forth in these words. 
The standpoint of the author is well illustrated 
by a quotation from the second address (‘The 
Centre of Christianity ’) :— 

‘“‘ We are Christians not because we believe in the 
Bible, but because we believe in Jesus Christ. The 
facts of His life and death are set in a sky where no 
criticism can touch them: for as a witness to His 
Cross and Resurrection we have the _ historic 
existence of the Christian Church and the personal 
testimony of human souls. The unique effects of 
Christianity point back to an adequate cause.” 

The fifth address (‘ Christianity without the 
Cross’) is very good, as is also the ninth 
(‘Hard Sayings’). The closing address (‘ The 
Imitation of Christ’) is, like the rest of the 
volume, forcible and practical. The sermons 
as a whole are singularly free from any con- 
troversial tone or rhetorical extravagance; 
they are direct in appeal, and have the ring 
of sincerity; they would serve as excellent 
models for beginners in the work of preaching. 


Books of Devotion. By the Rev. C. Boding- 
ton, Canon of Lichfield Cathedral. (Longmans 
& Co.)—This work belongs to the ‘Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,’’ edited by 
Canon Newbolt and Mr. Darwell Stone. It is 
discursive in manner and uneven in execu- 
tion, but on the whole it deals worthily 
with a great subject. The order of the 


book generally is chronological. The work 
is partly biographical, dealing with the 
authors of devotional books; partly de- 


scriptive, giving brief accounts of the 
books themselves; while some chapters go 
altogether outside the scope of the work as 
indicated in the title, and embrace such 
subjects as ‘The Devotional Aspect of Saeri- 
fice,’ ‘ The Devotions of our Lord,’ and ‘ The 
Devotions of Heaven.’ There is an interesting 
account of St. Augustine and of his Con- 
fessions; of the Portuguese Father Thomas 
(died 1582), and of his book ‘The Sufferings 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ written when he 
was in captivity among the Moors; and again 
of Dr. Johnson’s homely and practical piety as 
shown in the devotions published after his 
death. Canon Bodington has collected a 
vast amount of valuable information, and has 
imparted the touch of his own enthusiasm to 
the work. It is a helpful and useful book. 


We note with pleasure the addition of 
Augustine’s City of God to the ‘Temple 
Classics’? (Dent). The translation by Mr. 
John Healey occupies three volumes, each of 
which is prefaced by a suitable illustration. 
Dr. Bussell has edited the whole, carefully 
revising the text, and adding at the end 
of the volumes notes, which are both learned 
and piquant. 


Sunday. By W. B. Trevelyan. (Longmans 


& Co.)—This is an excellent book, and should 
be of practical service to that large and in- 
creasing class of persons possessed with a sense 


of religious obligation, yet in revolt against 
the barren tradition of Sabbatarianism stil] 
in the middle classes often regarded as the 
only true note of piety. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book is written with freshness, ease, and sym- 
pathy. Not only is he sane in his views, but 
he even contrives to be interesting. The 
author writes with the intelligent appre- 
ciation of actual facts which is the note of his 
party, and from a standpoint, assumed rather 
than demonstrated, of a strong sacramentalist, 
His account of the history of the institu- 
tion is really valuable, and should effectu- 
ally silence the ignorant fanatics who iden- 
tify Sunday with the Sabbath without the 
smallest acquaintance with the life of the 
early Church. Occasionally there is a tendency 
to sermonizing and verbiage, but the writer 
shows keen insight into human nature in his 
description of existing tendencies :— 

“Much of a man’s real discipline consists in the 
effort involved in thinking out principles, and 
applying them to the details of daily life.” 

**The man who sees can afford to be patient. It 
is the man whose own position is insecure who is for 
ever trying mentally to justify himself by proving 
his neighbours to be in the wrong.” 

“It is not the lax ungoverned life which ig 
joyous, but the strong and ¢elf-controlled.” 


The interest of the book lies in the effort the 
author makes to get at real principles, com- 
bined with a strong sense of the value of 
Sunday, as an economic no less than as a 
spiritual institution. He, to our thinking, 
rightly regards the duties of worship, rest, 
and mutual service as parallel. Yet he shows 
no Puritanical rigour about books, recrea- 
tions, or the enjoyment of works of art, and 
is sensible in the extreme about picture 
galleries. ‘‘Few people know how many 
servant-girls are ruined by being obliged to 
take their ‘Sunday out,’ and having no friends 
to whom they can go.’’ A remark like this 
is worth reams of the nonsense written and 
enforced by zealots. 


Holy Orders. By A. R. Whitham. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—This book will be of value to 
those who desire to learn something of the 
grounds of the increasing alienation between 
the clergy and the laity in this country. It is 
the work of one occupied for some years in 
a theological college. The volume is more 
remarkable for its tone than even for its 
statements. These are wild enough, as may 
be seen from the following words in regard 
to the holding of monastic property :— 

“Whetber it be true or not, as the whispered 
tradition hes ever gone in England, that a curse 
clings to this ill-gotten gain, a curse of disaster 
and childlessnese...... 3 
A man who can suggest credence for this 
ridiculous legend is wholly incapable of a 
sound judgment on the delicate matters with 
which he here attempts to deal. He is also 
found lamenting that unction of the sick is 
not habitually employed, and that every 
parish priest is not as regularly occupied in 
hearing confessions. This, then, is the sort 
of teaching by which young ordinands are to 
learn tact and sobriety. Masses for the dead, 
a practice certainly condemned by the Church 
of England, are described as a pious work, and 
the Reformation is mentioned only to be dis- 
paraged. On the subject of the growth of 
episcopacy the writer appears to be almost 
deliberately misleading. He is doubtless 
justified from his standpoint in holding to the 
invalidity of non-episcopal ordination; but 
in view of the writings of Hort, Lightfoot, 
and Wordsworth, it is playing with the 
ignorance of his readers to say that the 
Presbyterian contention is ‘‘of course quite 
unhistorical.’’ The value of his remarks may 
be gauged from the omission alike in text oF 
notes of any allusion to the writings of Hatch, 
Hort, or anything of Dr. Sanday and Dr. 
Gwatkin—all of them, be it remembered, not 





merely scholars, but English Churchmen. 
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Here is, however, a passage worthy of remark 
in the notes on the subject of the historical 
growth of episcopacy :— 

“The development has taken place, and it may 

be interesting to see how it has taken place. But 
this development is plainly the work of God, 
judging by the only standards possible for us, and 
cannot be altered.” 
This appeal to the fait accompli is capable of 
peing used far morecogently forthe Papalclaims, 
and, indeed, there is no logical distinction 
petween the twoon the principles of this book. 
If, however, the plea be merely of the fact 
of development, this may be a good enough 
reason for loyalty to traditional forms, but is 
none for the condemnation of others. As Dr. 
Sanday points out, other forms—even those of 
Quakerism—equally have developed, and have 
on these grounds equally good claims to 
recognition. A theory of development which 
ignores the developments of the sixteenth 
century has and can have no logical resting- 
lace except in Rome. As we have said, the 
tone of the book is far more objectionable than 
the views of the writer, which are commonplace 
enough. His whole attitude is pedantic, doc- 
trinaire, and thin. Dissent is, of course, 
either a ‘‘ delusion of Satan’’ or to be dis- 
missed in a contemptuous quotation concern- 
ing those who pick rags from the Lord’s body 
to mock with, and yet, in spite of themselves, 
are the better for it. Towards the higher 
criticism, and, indeed, the whole spirit of 
investigation, the writer's attitude is one 
of obscurantist hostility thinly disguised or 
tempered by a grudging acquiescence born of 
necessity. Apparently the writer would only 
admit inquiry on condition that the investigator 
was pledged to foregone conclusions, The 
Tractarian movement was in the hands of 
great men, and was attractive enough. Now 
that it has run to seed it is impossible to help 
seeing the enormous drop in intellectual and 
moral grasp from the writings of Newman and 
Pusey to the uninteresting dogmatism of 
much modern writing. 








ARISTOTLE, 

Aristotle’s Psychology. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. A. Hammond. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.)—Mr. Hammond’s volume 
includes a translation of the ‘ Parva Naturalia’ 
in addition to the ‘De Anima.’ The text he 
uses is the Teubner text of Biehl. Mr. Ham- 
mond’s aim is, as stated in the preface, ‘‘to make 
easily accessible to English scholars the 
scientific content of these Aristotelian trea- 
tises, and thereby to facilitate inquiry into 
the history of philosophical and psychological 
ideas.” Consequently he has avoided “the 
accumulation of notes of a purely scholastic 
kind,’ and “‘ rigidly excluded all such matter 
as had no real interest for the doctrinal expo- 
sition of the treatises in hand, or for the 
history of science.’’ The introduction con- 
tains a useful account of the leading features 
in Aristotle’s theory of the soul and its facul- 
ties. The most important sections in the 
introduction are those which treat of ‘‘ imagi- 
nation’? and of ‘‘ creative reason.”’ With 
regard to the former, Mr. Hammond argues 
strongly (pp. lix ff.) in favour of construing 
avTagia as a constructive, as well as a repro- 
ductive faculty. On pp. Ixviff. the distinction 
between voids mpaxtixds and ¢pdvnars, as its 
moral quality, is correctly maintained. The 
chapter on ‘Creative Reason,’ with which 
the introduction concludes, is reprinted, with 
slight changes, from an article by the author 
in the Philosophical Review (vol. xi. No. 3). 
After a brief review of the chief interpreta- 
tions of Aristotle’s ‘ passive’’ and ‘‘active 
reason ’’ given by previous commentators, Mr, 
mond states at length his own view of the 
matter. A single sentence must here suffice 
to indicate the gist of his view: ‘The con- 
tent of the sensus communis regarded as rational 





potentiality is the vots ra@nrixdés; the power 
which converts this potentiality into actual 
rational forms or meaningsisthe voids rointikds.” 
This explanation would seem to agree pretty 
closely with Von Hertling’s. 

The translation is, on the whole, well exe- 
cuted. We prefer it to Wallace’s as being 
rather more accurate and less diffuse. In the 
following places, however, we notice some 
doubtful renderings: xaz’ dxpiBeayv, ‘* be- 
cause of the acumen required for its dis- 
covery ’’ (p. 2), with a misleading reference 
in the foot-note to Wallace, who gives an 
entirely different sense; p. 21, ‘‘ Philippus 
the comedian’’ (kwupdodidackadAy); p. 32, 
‘“‘the peculiar absurdity of the number-theory 
consists,’’ &c., where Wallace seems to take in 
their right order the words iS:ov 16 arorov; 
p. 37, ‘‘the soul (rdv votv) and the sentient 
principle’’; p. 46, ‘‘as vision and capacity 
are related to the organ,’’ where Wallace also 
goes astray, though in another direction; 
p. 76, ‘‘ audition takes place in air and water,”’ 
but év is probably ‘‘in the case of ’’; p. 86, 
6 eONb i065: melts on the tongue”? (wuvTnKtiKdv 
yAdirrns); p. 86, ‘consequently it is neces- 
sary for the organ of taste to be capable of 
becoming moist, without injury and without 
becoming intrinsically moist,’’ where there is 
no note to show that the Greek can be thus 
manipulated; p. 97, ‘‘ each sensation is ex- 
perienced (aioGavyrat) as a unit’’; p. 104, ‘so 
that it is not possible for even the forms 
of experience to undergo these opposites, if 
sensation and thought be suchforms ’’; p. 121, 
‘‘but the knowing mind must be these things 
potentially, and they must be reduced to unity 
in the mind itself,’’ which is not much easier 
to educe from the Greek than is Wallace’s 
strange rendering; p. 130; ‘‘organs of 
movement ’’ (rs zopeias), as if the word had 
been merely kivi#jcews; p. 137, “at other times 
the will overpowers the desire, and again, like 
a ball tossed toand fro, one desire overpowers 
another,’’ a rendering which makes sense of a 
queer piece of Greek at the expense of vio- 
lating it, and which requires some note of 
explanation and justification which the trans- 
lator fails to supply. 

We do not much like the practice of trans- 
lating the same Greek word by a variety of 
English synonyms; it is a practice which does 
not seem likely to be conducive to accuracy. 
Mr. Hammond gives ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘specu- 
lative thought’’ for vovs ona single page, and 
probably other words elsewhere; while for 
70 yevotov he employs both ‘‘ the sapid’’ and 
“‘the gustable,’’ one of which ugly words, at 
the most, might have done. These, however, 
are minor blemishes in a work which is likely 
to serve its purpose well, and prove attrac- 
tive to students of historical psychology and 
psychophysics. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 
By S. H. Butcher. Third Edition. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.)—It is nearly five years since we 
noticed in these columns the second edition 
of Prof. Butcher’s standard work on the 
‘Poetics.’ About the same time appeared 
Prof. Bywater’s critical text, followed after 
some interval by Prof. Tucker’s edition; and 
another work of much interest bearing on the 
subject was Finsler’s ‘Platon und die Aris- 
totelische Poetik,’ published in 1900. A 
great part of the additions and corrections 
made by Prof. Butcher in his latest edition 
are suggested by the works mentioned, which 
he has evidently consulted with care; but it 
should be added that these changes are, after 
all, surprisingly few and unimportant, We 
will mention briefly some of the more note- 
worthy variations. 1451°9, the traditional 
reading womep woré kai aAdXoré pacw is 
retained and defended; 1451521, ’Av@e? for 
dvOea, after Welcker and Bywater; 1455°22, 
avayvwpioas Tivds retained, following Vahlen ; 
1456°8, > Sedvora for yn a Se? (MSS. 75€a), 





after Spengel and Wroébel. We are glad to 
notice that in several points the judgment of 
Prof. Butcher coincides with that expressed 
in the Atheneum reviews of the texts of 
Bywater and Tucker. For instance, he 
approves of what we called Bywater’s “‘ attrac- 
tive transposition ’’ at 1449°6, 7; while, with us, 
he rejects cvotnudtwv for cwudtwv in 145193. 
He accepts Tucker's addition of Kaxetvo 
after avdyxyn in 1460°24, to the probability 
of which attention was drawn in these pages. 
In his high opinion of the value of Finsler’s 
work, to which he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for many fresh illustrations from Plato, 
Prof. Butcher also confirms our view. We 
cordially congratulate him on the production 
of this third edition, in which his admirable 
‘Poetics’ is so completely brought up to 
date. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 

MM. Paut MANTOUX AND MAURICE ALFASSA 
publish for the Musée Social, through M. 
Arthur Rousseau, of Paris, La Crise du Trade- 
Unionisme, of which a part is excellent. M. 
Paul Mantoux is to be trusted, and writes 
well about Taff Vale and the lawof conspiracy. 
M. Alfassa, as we had to show on a former 
occasion, is slapdash, and does not know his 
subject. It is interesting to find that the 
authors are convinced that the defects of 
British industry lie in the want of intelligence, 
activity, and industrial education on the part 
of our manufacturers, who as a rule have 
never been willing to advance as rapidly in 
the reconstruction of works and machinery as 
the progress of the United States, and even of 
Germany, made necessary. On two separate 
occasions this view has been confirmed by 
industrial inquiries, undertaken from the West 
Riding, into the competition of Roubaix with 
Bradford. More importance than it deserves 
is attached by the authors to the National 
Industrial Association for bringing together 
manufacturers and men. Although the account 
of this little body ends by the admission that 
it is too soon to know whether it is worth con- 
sidering, we have to inform the authors that 
it most certainly is not. M. Alfassa, since the 
publication of his pamphlet which we had to 
criticize in hostile fashion, has corrected some 
of his facts about the labour members in Par- 
liament, but even now he is not thoroughly 
trustworthy. Wedo not understand what he 
means by a foot-note to the statement that 
most of the ‘‘ten or so labour members ’”’ 
are ‘‘unionists’’ (which signifies trade- 
unionists, and not members of the Unionist 
party). This note names only five of the 
labour members, and names one of them, who 
does not attend their meetings, in connexion 
with an association to which he does not belong, 
while the names and trade unions of the other 
labour members are omitted. The statement 
that Mr. Drage, in his candidature at Wool- 
wich, spent more than 4,0001. in a fortnight is, 
of course, a libel, as to spend beyond ‘‘ the 
maximum’’ and beyond the amount declared 
is a heavily punishable criminal offence. 

Les Ancétres de Louise de la Valliére, by 
Eugene le Brun (Paris, Honoré Champion ; 
Moulins, Louis Grégoire), is a genealogical 
résumé of the paternal ancestors of the earliest 
mistress of Louis XIV., who, after being 
deeply in love with him and bearing him four 
children, retired into a conventas ‘‘ Louise de 
la Miséricorde,’’ hoping thus to save both his 
soul and her own. It is founded mainly upon 
the archives of the estate of La Baume, 
adjoining the commune of Le Veurdre, in the 
present department of Allier, but once a 
stronghold of the duchy of Bourbonnais. 
Among the beautifully executed illustrations 
accompanying the work are sketches of the 
ruins of the old chateau, as they are to-day, 
and a plan of the estate drawn up in 1680. 
There is also a representation of the present 
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building, which dates from 1751, some years 
after the house of La Baume le Blanc had 
died out in the male line. M. le Brun traces 
the ancestry of the Duchesse de la Valliére 
back to Perrin Guiton alias Blanc, who did 
homage for a meadow in Le Veurdre in 1366. 
After a brief preliminary account of the Le 
Blanc family previous to that date, he proceeds 
to treat in some detail, first the eldest branch 
of the house till its extinction with the third 
Jean in 1670; then the branch of La Baume 
le Blane de la Valliére, the immediate 
ancestor of which was the first Laurent le 
Blanc, who flourished in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and is described as ‘‘ Seig- 
neur de Choisy-sur-Seine’’ and ‘‘ Procureur 
au Chitelet de Paris ’’; and lastly the youngest 
branch of Le Blane de Chevrainvilliers, which 
died out in the male line in the third generation. 
The immediate ancestors of Francoise Louise 
de la Baume le Blanc, who was created by her 
royal lover Duchesse de la Valli¢re, belonged, 
of course, to the second branch. The fief and 
seigneurie of that name wereacquired by Laurent 
le Blane in 1542, and seven years later he 
was recognized as noble, having the right 
to bear the title of écuyer. His son Jean 
was appointed in 1571 secretary of the Duc 
da’ Anjou (aspirant to the hand of Elizabeth of 
England), and later became maitre d’hétel to 
Catherine de Médicis. He was also named by 
Henri III. Mayor of Tours. After that king’s 
assassination he joined Henry of Navarre, a 
letter from whom, when he had become Henri 
Quatre, thanking him for his services, is to be 
seen in the appendix. A further letter from 
the same hand appoints him to the control of 
the finances in the army which the Prince de 
Conti was commanding for him in Central 
France. He also became subsequently maitre 
d’hétel ordinaire of Marguerite, Queen of 
France and Navarre, and Baron de la Pape- 
lardiére. From the first marriage of Laurent, 
third of the name, Louise de la Valliére 
deduced her immediate ancestry. Laurent’s 
second son, Jean, had a very large family. 
His eldest survivor, Laurent the fourth, was 
the mistress’s father. He distinguished him- 
self as a soldier against the Spaniards, more 
especially at the passage of Brai in 1634 and 
at Rocroi, besides holding Amboise for the 
young Louis XIV. in 1652. Interesting fac- 
similes of the handwriting of Louise de la 
Valliére, her brother Jean, and her daughter, 
known as Mile. de Blois till her marriage 
with the Prince de Conti, are supplied 
by the author. The genealogical account 
is continued beyond the children of Louise 
(they left no issue) in the persons of the 
descendants of her eldest brother, the Marquis 
de la Valli¢re, whose line persisted for three 
generations longer. His son Charles Frangois, 
the first duke, was a brigadier at the*battle 
of Blenheim or Hochstiidt, and obtained from 
Louis XV. the erection of his lands into a 
duché-pairie in 1723, Adrienne Emilie Félicité, 
his granddaughter, wife of the Duc de Chatillon, 
was the last member of the family of De la 
Baume le Blanc de la Vallitre. The date of 
her death is not given. M. le Brun concludes 
by announcing his attention to undertake a 
complete monograph upon the parish of Le 
Veurdre, in which he hopes to clear up the 
question of the descent of other Le Blancs 
whose names he has found in the registers. 


Principaux Auteurs de l’Antiquité & con- 
sulter sur l’Histoire des Celtes depuis les 
Temps les plus Anciens jusqu’au Régne de Théo- 
dose Ier, par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville (Paris, 
Fontemoing), is a useful book from the facile 
pen of the French Professor of Celtic. It forms 
the twelfth volume of his ‘Cours de Littéra- 
ture Celtique,’ and passes under a rapid 
review all the authors of antiquity who are 
known or believed to have written anything 
about the Celts, a task now greatly simplified 
by Holder’s ‘ Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz,’ 





whichalready includes the middle of the letter s. 
The order which M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 
follows is chronological, and with a few 
authors of well-known dates this is easy 
enough, but when it comes to dealing with 
those of whom only fragments are pre- 
served by later writers he has to enter more 
or less into details to establish the dates of 
the originals; so that even the order is not a 
very simple matter. Thatis not all: at times 
it is hard to say what has been borrowed from 
an earlier writer, and who that earlier writer, 
whether quoted or refuted, was; for some- 
times, as in the case of the lost diary of 
Pytheas, it is from attempts to give a pre- 
vious author the lie that one gathers what he 
must have written. Some points in such an 
order must always remain matters of doubt ; 
but in consulting this volume the reader is 
duly helped by indexes and a table of con- 
tents, which show at a glance the sequence of 
the Professor’s remarks. 

He begins at the beginning, and asks when 
the Gauls (les Gaulois) made their first 
appearance in a written document. Follow- 
ing the lead of M. Salomon Reinach, he 
answers by pointing to certain passages 
in the Iliad which mention tin under the 
name xacoitepos; he treats it as a hypo- 
thesis which he is disposed to accept, and 
proceeds to show cause why kaccirepos may be 
regarded as a Celtic word. He further sug- 
gests that xaocirepos was one of the names 
of the country where tin was found, and for 
which was invented later the derivative name 
Cassiterides. In this view he is confirmed by 
the parallels of cuprum, ‘‘ copper,’’ from the 
name of the island of Cyprus, and ydAvy, 
** steel,’ from that of the Chalybes of Asia 
Minor. It is needless to say that the region 
implied was the British Isles, and we quote 
M. 4d’ Arbois’s criticism on those of the ancients 
who thought otherwise :— 

“The tin used in Europe and in all the basin of 
the Mediterranean appears to have been indigenous 
to Great Britain, and brought to the Mediterranean 
basin by Phcenician commerce. The authors of 
antiquity from whom we derive this information— 
that is to say, Strabo and Diodorus Siculus—believe 
that one has to distinguish from the British Isles 
the tin islands, and thereby they demonstrate the 
incapacity with which they make use of their 
sources, which alone in their writings are of value, 
Finding two different names, Kaoovrépides and 
Bperravixy, they fancy two distinct countries are 
meant, and they do not understand that the island 
Bpetravixy is one of the Cassiterides.” 


M. d’Arbois closes this section of his first 
chapter with the conclusion that so far back 
as the Homeric epoch, towards the end of 
the ninth century before our era, a group of 
Celts had already established themselves in 
the British Isles; but he regards them as 
consisting of Goidels, and not of the Gauls 
in quest of whom he set out. In this he is 
probably right, though he adduces no philo- 
logical evidence in favour of the priority of the 
Goidel. One observes that our author as he 
gets older becomes more and more wary: thus 
he gives no hint as to what portion of the 
British Isles he would regard as occupied by 
Goidels some nine centuries B.c, or as to the 
country from which they are likely to have 
arrived here. At all events, his acceptance of 
M. Reinach's suggestion that xaocitepos was 
Celtic means that he regards that position as, 
on the whole, unassailable. 

He is more definite as to the other Celtic 
group of peoples in the British Isles—namely, 
the Brythons—and in his notes on Polybius he 
speaks to the following effect :— 

“The Gaulish word for breeches (la culotte), 
braca, is not of Celtic origin. The garment was 
unknown to the Gaelic branch, and was introduced 
into Great Britain by the Belgic or Brythonic con- 
quest towards the year 200B.c. Strabo speaks of 
the wide breecher, avafvpises mrepiterapevar, 
of the Belgz, and Martial of the breeches, drace, 





of the Britons.” 


Here again the author is cautious: he vouch. 
safes his readers no helping hint as to who 
Martial’s Britons might be, but he proceeds 
to show that the garment in question was 
in evidence among the Celts in Italy as 
early at least as the year 225 B.c., ang 
he supposes that even then the name for jt 
was brdca. The most remarkable point is, 
however, the case which he makes for the 
Teutonic derivation of the word, and the 
light which that throws on the difficult ques. 
tion of the early contact of the Brythonic 
Celts with peoples of Teutonic nationality, 

This is a kind of book which it is jm. 
possible to characterize in a few words; and 
our only criticism has already been made— 
namely, that we wish the author had given us 
his views on certain points which he has pre. 
ferred to leave alone. Of that, however, he 
must himself be the best judge, and we have 
already given instances enough of the highly 
interesting sort of questions which he raises 
and discusses with his usual clearness and learn- 
ing. In spite, moreover, of the unpromising 
nature of much of the miscellaneous material, 
the attention with which one reads this modest 
volume never flags from the beginning to the 
end. The student of Celtic history and lan- 
guage will find it an indispensable help in 
making proper use of Holder’s thesaurus. 


Cuvres Oomplétes de Paul Bourget. — 
Romans: V. Une Idylle Tragique, La Duchesse 
Bleue. (Paris, Plon,)—In the two novels 
included in the fifth volume of the édition 
définitive of M. Bourget’s works ‘on recon- 
nait,’’ we are assured by the priére d’insérer 
punctiliously inserted by the publisher for 
the benefit of reviewers, ‘‘ le moraliste averti, 
le profond et élégant féministe.’’ In the pre- 
face to ‘La Duchesse Bleue’ M. Bourget 
himself defines his intentions, taking himself 
very much as his publisher takes hin, 
Writing to Matilde Serao, and justly praising 
her ‘Paese di Cocaigna’ (which Madame 
Bourget has so admirably translated into 
French), he tells the vivid Neapolitan 
novelist that her art is that of the Italian 
fresco painters, while his own is limited to 
the painting of minute genre pictures, ‘des 
études de sensibilité individuelle.’’ And 
he admits the limitation, referring it, 
not unnaturally, to the nature of things, 
rather than to his own skill in handling 
his material. ‘‘ Moraliste’’ and ‘‘ féministe” 
by conviction, M. Bourget is a novelist by 
habit. He has the searching mind of a critic, 
not the “‘shaping imagination’’ of a creative 
writer. When he was content to express him- 
self he wrote the ‘Etudes de Psychologie 
Contemporaine’ ; but the idea of the novel 
presented itself to him, and he set himself 
conscientiously to chronicle the senses and 
sensibilities of gentlemen and ladies in the 
best society. ‘‘ Personne ne l’avait plus ren- 
contré ni au golf, ni dans aucune soirée, ni 
dans aucun thé de cing heures’’ (a sentence 
relating to the hero of ‘ Une Idylle Tragique’), 
indicates the nature of his preoccupations 
since he gave up studying Taine, Baude- 
laire, and the Goncourts. ‘‘ Moraliste averti,” 
in the words of the publisher, he is incapable 
of dealing lightly with a ‘‘thé de cing 
heures,’’ and if, in matters of art, attention 
were insight, all these analytic novels would 
have told usall that weneed know about French 
society of the day. Asit is, they tell us little, 
for they are dissections of a thing dead before 
the knife touches the flesh. They have the 
tedium of trivial things taken seriously, and, 
aiming as they do at a profound philosophy, 
come to us in the form of average stories, 
which women read without reflection, for the 
sake of their sentimental adventures. 

Dickens is the latest volume in the excellent 
series of ‘‘ Pages Choisies des Grands keri 
vains ’’ issued by the Librairie Armand Colin. 





M. B. H. Gausseron supplies an excellent bie 
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graphical introduction and translations of the 
pieces selected, being evidently well up in his 
subject. He does not attempt any special 
criticism of the novels separately, or indeed 
of Dickens as a writer, except that he was 
“yn Alexandre Dumas qui avait l’4me de 
Vincent de Paul.’’ We rather wonder that 
the resemblances between Daudet and Dickens 
are notnoticed here. Perhaps it would be too 
much to expect an indication that modern 
English criticism does not dote on Little Nell 
any more than on Tennyson’s May Queen. M. 
Gausseron has a capital knowledge of English, 
and renders his select passages with skill, 
avoiding the mistakes which amaze and amuse 
the complacent Briton in some other transla- 
tions. He should, however, have got an 
English friend familiar with Dickens to revise 
his proof-sheets. We note, for instance, ‘ The 
Evenings of a Waking Man’ (which should be 
“Working ’’), Micawbert, ‘ Thomas Nickleby,’ 
‘Our Common Friend,’ and Rockesmith. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JOHN MorRAy publishes Selected 
Speeches of Sir William Molesworth on Ques- 
tions relating to Colonial Policy, edited, with 
an introduction, by Mr. Hugh Egerton. The 
editor’s profound learning, so admirably exhi- 
bited in his own ‘British Colonial Policy,’ 
comes out in the introduction, in which he 
says everything that he can for Sir William 
Molesworth and his speeches, and throws a 
good deal of light incidentally on Wakefield 
and the Wakefield system. But the speeches 
of Sir William Molesworth are not really of 
much value. We may tell our readers, who 
will be looking for facts the one way or the 
other in relation to fiscal policy, that they 
will find some allusions to the old relations 
“grounded on the most galling of in- 
equalities, viz., restrictions upon trade,’’ but 
nothing which will be useful to them, which- 
ever opinion on the subject they profess. 
There is one fine passage, and perhaps one 
only, in Molesworth’s speeches, a fact which 
makes us ask ourselves if it can have been his 
own. He describes how from the crowded 
cities of Greece ‘‘the colonists departed 
under the guidance of their foremost men,’’ 
carrying the images which 
“linked them for ever to their ancient home...... 
Not dissimilar in principle was the old English 
mode of colonising, except that our colonies, instead 
ef commencing their existence as independent 
states, professed their allegiance to the mother 
country; but their charters gave them all the 
essential powers of self-government, and complete 
control over their internal affairs, They flourished 
rapidly, were most loyal, and sincerely attached to 
our empire, till we drove them into just rebellion.” 
A great deal of Sir William Molesworth reads, 
as Mr. Hugh Egerton frankly says, like some- 
what unregenerate ‘‘ Little Englandism”’; and 
Mr. Labouchere will hail as similar to his 
own the remarks of Molesworth on our “‘ insane 
desire of worthless empire,’’ in which we 
| ee the Boers, ever flying from our 
hated dominion.” He adds that “ the people 
of Great Britain must make up their minds 
to pay dearly for their whistle; and a more 
worthless one has never been acquired by 
force of British arms.’”’ Sir William Moles- 
worth attacks the fiscal system under which 
England, he says, unlike the Powers that draw 
tribute from their colonies, “‘ has paid tribute 
to her colonies’’; and with regard to the 
demand of the ‘‘ West Indian proprietors,’’ 
who say ‘‘that we must either restore the 
value of their property by protecting their 
sugar or they will throw off our dominion,” 
replies, ‘‘If we must choose between these 
alternatives, there can be little doubt which 
would be the cheaper.’’ The West Indies had 
been “‘the most worthless, and the worst 
managed of our colonies—a perpetual drain 
on the pockets of the people of England”’ ; 
and ‘if we were to make them a present of 








ten millions sterling, on condition of their 
becoming independent States, we should be 
gainers thereby.’’ Molesworth assumed that 
the Australians would increase rapidly, and 
was apparently less clear with regard to the 
Canadians. Australia ‘‘ will become the 
possession of tens of millions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.’’ At present the symptoms are 
the other way, and the Australian population 
has become almost stationary. 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co. publish an admir- 
able statement of the case against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s fiscal proposals by Mr. George 
Herbert Perris, under the title The Protec- 
tionist Peril. This little volume isas valuable 
on the one side as is Mr. Kidd’s article upon 
the other. 

Sir Henry Wrixon is a most distinguished 
Victorian statesman, but he is not an equally 
accomplished writer, and we find his two 
volumes of political romance, entitled Jacob 
Shumate, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., a little tedious. The big book satirizes 
the weak points of a democratic system, with- 
out showing any desire to change the Parlia- 
mentary democratic system for any other ; and 
in this line of chaff we prefer the pictures of 
Australian politicians and their difficulties 
presented to us by Mrs. Campbell Praed in 
some of her early novels, to the rather formid- 
able machinery set up for the purpose by Sir 
Henry Wrixon. At the same time the reader 
who has the patience te do what we have been 
compelled to undertake will be rewarded by 
some bright passages here and there in which, 
under thinly veiled disguises, the great men 
of Victoria and New South Wales are stripped 
of their plumes and shown to be trembling 
creatures after all. The account of the 
woman’s suffrage movement is uncommonly 
like real life; and those who brought adult 
suffrage into existence in various Australian 
colonies and in the Commonwealth itself will 
recognize a certain truthful vividness in these 
sketches, 

The Personality of Emerson. By F. B. 
Sanborn. (Boston, Goodspeed.) — In this 
brief but handsomely apparelled book Mr. 
Sanborn does not attempt anything like a 
complete portrait of Emerson, but confines 
himself to a series of traits, incidents, and 
conversations which come within his own per- 
sonal knowledge. He relates the beginning of 
his acquaintance with Emerson, and records 
what was said and done when he met him on 
subsequent occasions. It is, in fact, an authen- 
tic contribution to the materials for Emerson’s 
biography, and if somewhat slight has at any 
rate the merit of being firsthand. Mr. San- 
born does not explicitly pass judgment on 
Emerson (except in so far as he alludes to him 
as ‘‘this great man,”’ or talks of ‘‘ his colossal 
portraiture ’’), but leaves the traits and events 
*¢ to bear their own testimony to his character.’’ 
We will not pass judgment on Emerson either ; 
but we remark that the new facts which Mr. 
Sanborn brings forward do not seem very sig- 
nificant or very constitutive of the final image 
of the man. The details given of Emerson’s 
every-day life are meagre and trivial; that 
does not much matter; but the recorded 
expressions of his opinion are disappointing 
in one who relied so much upon intuitions, 
upon a perfectly reacting organism, instead 
of the long processes of logic. However, facts 
are facts, and there is no harm in setting them 
down, even if insignificant. It is proper toadd 
that two fairly interesting letters of Emerson 
are here reproduced in facsimile. 

Messrs. Sanps & Co. have sent us Robert 
Wallace: Life and Last Leaves, edited by Mr. 
Campbell Smith and Mr. William Wallace, a 
brother of the distinguished member of Par- 
liament who is the subject of the biography. 
The work begins with a fragment of autobio- 
graphy, which we find of extraordinary in- 
terest; but we are unable to praise the 





remainder of the book. Some of the speeches 
included are well worthy of a place in 
the volume, but those which were reported 
before Dr. Wallace attained the great 
position in the House of Commons which he 
won in the debates on the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893 are so ill recorded as to be worthless. 
There is, of course, a good deal of Calvinistic 
theology in the reminiscences, and even in 
the speeches, and we are also expected to 
know the meaning of such terms as ‘‘an 
Original Seceder’’ and the like. It is curious 
to find that Dr. Wallace, who cut himself 
adrift from all churches and almost from all 
creeds, remained a theoretical advocate of the 
principle of the Scottish Establishment, and 
continued to think that the Free Church 
movement, ‘‘if carried out to its logical 
developments, would be utterly intolerable 
in the secular State and incompatible with 
civil stability.’’ On the other hand, he 
explains his own theological views in the 
following words :— 

“T was baptised, when I did not know sngihing 
about it, into the Scottish State Church, and I have 
not yet been excommunicated. If the other parties 
to the situation are willing to let sleeping dogs lie, 
I, for one, do not feel stimulated to arouse them.” 
He describes himself politically as a democrat, 
but in his admirable articles in the Saturday 
Review, which are, we think, overlooked by 
the editors, Dr. Wallace unmercifully chaifed 
the ‘‘labour members.’’ On one occasion he 
declared that he had as much right to call 
himself ‘‘a Baby member,’’ on the ground 
that he remembered his cradle; andon another 
occasion he explained that he was about to 
buy a wideawake, inasmuch as by the simple 
process of adopting a soft hat he should 
become a member of the most influential 
section in the House of Commons. Among the 
curious points in the autobiography we note 
the statement about the father of its subject 
that he held the silver medal of the Scottish 
Horticultural Society for marketable oranges 
grown under glass. This reminds us that in 
the tariff and fiscal controversy of an earlier 
generation Bastiat’s best example was drawn 
from the evident possibility of promoting, by 
means of protective duties, the home growth of 
oranges, and the equally evident unwisdom of 
attempting to do so. Dr. Wallace's political 
fame came to him late in life. It was not till 
the end of June, 1893, that he made the first 
of those extraordinary speeches which put 
him into the front rank. His success on 
June 23rd no doubt produced the wonderful 
speech of July 12th, which gave him one of 
the greatest triumphs ever obtained by a 
member in the House. It was not only a most 
powerful piece of political argument, but it 
was full of happy touches of humour, such as: 

‘The conduct of the First Lord of the Treasury 
reminded him of what was eaid by Lord Bacon long 
ago when an articled clerk—for he was always sure 
that impostor Shakespeare would be found out— 
when he said—‘ A man may smile and smile and be 
a—’ well, an opponent of Scotch business.” 

The later speeches were less good, but still 
contained many admirable touches, as, for 
example, the declaration that Mr. Balfour’s 
‘‘ main achievement had been to prove nothing 
but that science was as baseless as theology.”’ 


Wits The Well-Beloved Messrs. Macmillan 
conclude their reissue of ‘‘ The Wessex 
Novels,’’ two volumes of verses being to come, 
which complete Mr. Hardy’s splendid achieve- 
ment. This edition is so comely and so 
moderate in price that it may well placate 
those who have sighed for earlier issues out 
of their reach. Mr. Hardy’s prefaces to the 
volumes should not be missed, for they are 
models of a difficult art, whether reflective, 
informative, or combative. If ‘‘a preface is 
more than an author can resist,’’ it is also often 
more than he can manage to his credit. 


Mr. FisHER Unwin publishes Wesley 
and his Preachers: their Conquest of Britain, 
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by G. Holden Pike. The bicentenary of 
Wesley's birth just celebrated is, we presume, 
responsible for this volume. Mr. Pike has 
evidentiy read with care Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ 
and the ‘Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers.’ He extracts much from these 
works, hence his volume has some value; if 
he had omitted his own comments its value 
would have been greater, for his grammar is 
shaky, and his style in startling contrast to 
Wesley's. We were repelled by the opening 
sentences :— 

“While passing along Bishopsgate Street on a 

summer day in the first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury, I saw with some regret that the Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall and Mission House had been taken 
down. The building was, during its not very long 
life of sixty years, a notable Jandmark, reminding 
every one who looked upon it of the mighty con- 
quests which had been made in Britain during the 
great Revival of the eighteenth century.” 
The truth is that the unsightly building in 
Bishopsgate Street was condemned as unsafe 
and insanitary, and that the Wesleyans are 
erecting a modern building on the same site, 
which they will occupy when it is completed. 
Apart from this, Mr. Pike’s introductory words 
are a strange preface to the fascinating journal 
of the founder of Methodism. Still the volume 
has compensations. We were even grateful 
that it had been published when we came 
across the following extract from the life 
of John Nelson, one of Wesley’s assistant 
preachers. Wesley and his assistant were 
preaching in Cornwall :— 

*‘ Allthat time Mr. Wesley and I lay on the floor: 
he had my great coat for a pillow, and I had Burkitt's 
‘Notes on the New Testament’ for mine. After 
being here near three weeks, one morning about 
three o’clock Mr. Wesley turned over, and, finding 
me awake, clapped me on the side, saying : ‘ Brother 
Nelson, let us be of good cheer: I have one whole 
side yet, for the skin is off but on one side.’ ” 

The volume is well printed and illustrated. 
We cannot say that it is well written, 


The Mirror of Perfection, translated by 
Constance, Countess de la Warr, with an 
Introduction by Father Cuthbert (Burns & 
Oates), is a very fair translation—free and 
accurate. But the translator should not speak 
of the ‘‘apse’’ of St. Mary of the Angels, 
meaning the space behind the altar of the 
tiny oblong church, no larger than a workman’s 
parlour. Father Cuthbert in his introduction 
talks of ‘‘ the majority of critics’’ with refer- 
ence to the date of the book; but he ought to 
know that critics are weighed, not counted, 
and certainly every writer of any standing 
holds one of two views—either that the book 
was written in 1227 and is much interpolated, or 
that the book was written late and hasincluded 
much that was written in or about 1227—which 
views, it will be seen, are virtually the same. 


Mr. Ropert STeEExE has also made a transla- 
tion of The Mirror of Perfection for one of 
Dent’s ‘‘ Temple Classics.’’ A note from the 
publisher mentions that ‘‘the manuscript 
of this work was in his hands before the issue 
of Dr. Evans's translation, and that, with the 
assent of Mr. Steele, he held it back as some 
token of their respect for Dr. Evans’s services 
to medizeval literature.’’ A tribute of this kind 
is so rare as to be worth mentioning. We are 
glad to have Mr. Steele’s translation. He is 
thoroughly at home in all matters concerning 
St. Francis, and the rendering is duly simple 
and dignified. 


Tue Hibbert Journal keeps up this quarter 
its standard of interest. We are glad to see 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward's article on ‘ Authority,’ 
for its presence makes clear what the original 
advertisement left doubtful, i.e., whether the 
editors would consent to insert articles repre- 
sentative of forms of belief which to them 
might appear antiquated. The recent dis- 
cussions in the Church of England are respon- 
sible for Dr. Cobb’s interesting article, ‘Do 
We Believe in the Reformation?’ which is 





a plea that ‘‘a reformed church should be a 
reforming church” (to quote Archdeacon 
Wilson), and also for a most valuable article 
on ‘The Growing Reluctance of Able Men to 
Take Orders,’ by Mr. Burrell. We think 
that Mr. Burrell is incorrect in ascribing 
futility to the efforts for freedom of Stanley 
and Jowett. Surely the change in the 
character of subscription now demanded from 
ordinands was mainly their work. This 
change is ignored by Mr. Burrell ; its signifi- 
cance, when logically interpreted, is far more 
(as Dr. Momerie once pointed out) than 
appears at first sight, although in any view 
the liberty now permitted would have shocked 
the Reformation divines. Dr. Peabody’s 
article on the character of Jesus Christ is 
mainly notable for containing incidentally the 
best criticism we have seen of Prof. James’s 
Gifford Lectures on religious experience. 


We have on our table Jimmy, by John 
Strange Winter (White),—Riding to Win, by L. 
Breaker (Everett),—Soltaire, by G. F. Willey 
(Manchester, N.H., New Hampshire Publish- 
ing Company), — Sarah Tuldon, by Orme 
Agnus (Ward & Lock),—Strawberry Leaves, 
by A. Leaf (Nash),—The Cuban Treasure Island, 
by W. P. Kelly (Routledge),—The Tu-Tze’s 
Tower, by Louise B. Edwards (Philadelphia, 
Coates),—T. B. B.: the Eventful Progress of 
a Young Provincial to Fame, Fortune, and 
Rank, by his Humble Biographer (Bemrose),— 
Law of Mental Medicine, by T. J. Hudson 
(Putnam),— Dawn of European Civilization, by 
G. H. Jones (Kegan Paul), —The Motor 
Book, by R. J. Mecredy (Lane), — New 
Conceptions in Science, by C. Snyder (Harper), 
—Experimental Psychology and Culture, by 
G. M. Stratton (Macmillan), — The School 
Manager, by J. King (Arnoid), — Richard 
Whittington and Un Conte de l’ Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, by C. F. Herdener (Arnold),—Christo- 
polis: Life and its Amenities in a Land of 
Garden Cities (Partridge), — The Unwritten 
Sayings of Christ, by C. G. Griffinhoofe (Cam- 
bridge, Heffer),—Nature Poems, by W. L. 
Wilmshurst (Brimley Johnson),—Divinity and 
Man, by W. K. Roberts (Putnam),—William 
White, by O. Morland (Headley), — Higher 
Criticism as applied to Itself, by A. Longsides 
(Authors’ and _ Booksellers’ Co-operative 
Alliance),—and Stadsbezit in Grond en Water, 
by Dr. I, H. Gosses (Leyden, Van Doesburgh). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Brown (W. A.), The Essence of Christianity, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Moller (W.), Are the Critics Right ? trans. C. H. Irwin, 2/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Chamberlain (A. R.), Thomas Gainsborough, 12mo, 2/ net. 


Masters of ~— Landscape Painting: J. S. Cotman, 
David Cox, Peter de Wint, edited by C. J. Holmes, 7/6 net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Chambers (B. K.), The Medizval Stage, 2 vols. 8vo , 25/ net. 
Lamb (C. and M.), Works, edited by E. V. Lucas: Vol. 5, 
Poems and Plays, 8vo, 7/6 


Music. 

ore (H.), The Repairing and Restoration of Violins, 

cr. 8vo, 
Political Economy. 
Wells (D. A.), Recent Economie Changes, cr. 8vo, 8/ 
History and Biography. 

Bodley (J.E.C.), The Coronation of Edward the Seventh, 
8vo, 21/ net. 

Elers (G.), Memoirs, 1777-1842, edited by Lord Monson and 

. L. Gower, 8vo, 12/ net. 

Molesworth (Sir W.), Selected Speeches on Questions 

relating to Colonial Policy, 8vo, 15/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 
Hobbes (Jobn Oliver), Imperial India, er. 8vo, sewed, 1/ 
Home (G.), What to See in England, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Peel (C. V. A.), Somaliland, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Reynolds (Mrs. H.), At Home in India, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Shakespeare Country (The), 4to, 4/6 net; sewed, 3/ net. 
Thacker’s Indian Directory, 1903, roy. 8vo, 36/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Book of Golf, by J. Braid and others, edited by E. F. Benson 

and K. H. Miles, cr. 8vo, 4/ 

Cricket, edited by H. G. Hutchinson, rov. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Golfing Annual, 1902-3, edited by D. S. Duncan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Grogan (Q. O.), Motoring Diary, 4to, leather, 6/ net. 








Philolegy. 
Chaytor (H. J.), A Companion to French Verse, cr. 8vo, 2/5 
Wildenbruch (KE. von), Das Edle Blut, edited by 0. Siep. 
mann, cr. 8vo, 2/ 
Winbolt (S. E.), Latin Hexameter Verse, cr. 8vo, 3,6 


Science. 
Castle (F.), Key to Practical Mathematics for Beginners 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 5 
Cattell (H. W.), Post-Mortem Pathology, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Clarke (J. W.), Practical Science for Plumbers, Engineers 
Students, &c., er. 8vo, 5’ net. 
Dhingra (M.L.), Hlementary Bacteriology, cr. 8vo, 3; net. 
=o Manual of Intragastric Technique, 8yo, 
/6 net. 
General Literature. 
All the World’s Fighting Ships, 1903, edited by F. T. Jane, 
oblong 4to, 15/ net. 
Baden-Powell (B. F. S.), War in Practice, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Cromarsh (H. R.), The Episodes of Marge, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Dale (D ), The House that Jack Built, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fitzstephen (G.), More Kin than Kind, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gilbert (G.), The Baton Sinister, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Goldsmith (O.), The Vicar of Wakefield, Illustrations by 
Rowlandson, cr. 8vo, 3,6 net. 
Griffiths (A.), The Wrong Road, 8vo, 6/ 
Leaf (A.), Strawberry Leaves, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Meade (L. T.), The Burden of her Youth, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Phelps (BE. S.), Avery, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Prescott (E. L.), Dragooning a Dragoon, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Rait (J. E.), Alison Howard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Barbara Ladd, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rowe (G.), The Fairy Bed-maker, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Saunders (M.), Deficient Saints, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Stirling (H.), The Southern Cross, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Vallings (J. F.), A Double Siege, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Van Vorst (Mrs. J.and M.), The Woman who Toils, cr. 8yo, 6; 
Witt (P.), Innocent of a Orime, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 








THE LOST LEADER. 


Hatt and farewell ! Through gold of sunset glowing, 
Brave as of old your ship puts forth to sea ; 

We stand upon the shore to watch your going, 
Dreaming of years long gone, of years to be. 


The ship sails forth, but not from our remembrance, 
We who were once of your ship’s company: 
Master of many a strong and splendid semblance, 
Where shall we find another like to thee? 


Your ship sets sail. Whate’er the end restore you, 

Or golden Isles, or Night without a star, 

Never, Great-Heart, has braver barque before you 

Or sailed, or fought, or crossed the soundless bar, 
ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 








WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


Tue death of Mr. W. E. Henley, which took 
place on the 11th inst., concludes untimely a 
career at once pathetic and conspicuous. He 
lived up to a certain climax with almost 4 
redundant joy in living, despite the physical 
disabilities under which he suffered ; and after 
the passage of that troublous time may be said 
to have endured life rather than enjoyed it. A 
summary of his history is sufficiently singular to 
be justified, even had he been a lesser man. 
And he was of that greatness which comes of 
personality and character first of all. Born in 
1849, he was educated in Gloucester under T. E. 
Brown, whose friend and admirer he always 
remained. Outside Brown’s school he may be 
claimed to have educated himself, feeding an 
insatiable appetite upon the inexhaustible food 
of English letters. At twenty-three the disease 
to which he was subject all his life had brought 
him to the Edinburgh Infirmary, whither he 
had travelled, a sick and penniless lad, in search 
of a surgeon whose name was sounded in his 
ears as a possible saviour. He had been operated 
upon and lost a leg, and his visit to Edinburgh 
saved the other; and it was in Edinburgh, 
during his long residence, he studied lan- 
guages and wrote verse. It was in the in- 
firmary that Sir Leslie Stephen found him, 
was astonished by the mental equipment of 
the young poet, and called the attention of 
Robert Louis Stevenson to him. In letters 
Stevenson has left a record of how he paid his 
visit and made the acquaintance of one who was 
to be associated in friendship with him for se 
long, a friendship broken only by the “ un- 
plumbed salt estranging seas,” and _ that 
false perspective that comes of separating dis- 
tances. Henley wrote, in his ‘Book of Verses,’ 
not only the well-known portrait of R. L. 8. 
but also lines touching in their earnest sim- 
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plicity, a8 well as pathetic in view of what hap- 


- ume We three. 
You, I and Lewis, still apart, ‘ 
Are still together, and our lives, 
In shrine so long, may keep 
(God bless the thought !) 
Unjangled till the end. 

It was the ‘ Book of Verses,’ published in 
1888, that drew the attention of the literary 
world to an individual figure. The verses dated 
from years before, but the interval had been 
occupied in the struggle for a living as well as 
the struggle for life. From Edinburgh he 
plunged into London, and experienced a hard 
time. He did various sorts of journalistic work, 
some of it being hackwork. He was art critic, 
dramatic critic, musical critic, and reviewer. 
Also he was part-editor of that famous and ill- 
fated journal London, which lived but two 
years, but in which much of his own best work 
appeared, as well as some of Stevenson’s. In 
that lean time, when he was engaged in picking 
up the crumbs that fell from other tables, he 
kept still a colossal dignity and independence 
which were always characteristic of him. Indeed, 
that Titanic individuality often stood in his way. 
He had ideals which would brook no temporiz- 
ing and no compromise. He could not deny 
the truth, or even keep his tongue from pro- 
claiming it. He would starve his body rather 
than his mind, and when he had flown his 
colours once they were never to be struck. As 
a consequence he was out of touch with an 
age which lived by compromise, and expected 
suave treatment. The amiable littérateur could 
not understand this baresark, with his amazing 
passions and his vast generosities. He was 
formidable, terrible, an object for gentlemanly 
regrets. London was impossible in a London 
of those days, and when later, in 1889, Henley 
was called to edit the Scots Ubserver, he was 
equally incapable of opportunism. Though no 
man loved praise more, no man clung more 
fiercely to his gods; and he valued his editorship 
only because it gave him leave to cultivate the 
literary ideals he had worked out for himself. 
As an editor, from the proprietor’s point of 
view, he failed, but who shall say that in that 
failure he did not achieve a higher and a nobler 
success? It was his boast that he encouraged 
his contributors to write what was best in them 
according to their lights, and not according to 
his, and his boast was not vain. In 1882 he 
became editor of the Magazine of Art, and 
it was during his tenancy of that chair that he 
persuaded R. A. M. Stevenson, the famous art 
critic, to his first essays in prose. Henley cud- 
gelled him and whipped him into shape, and 
Stevenson, ere he died, although he knew it 
not, was one of the finest writers of prose in our 
generation. On the Scots or National Observer, 
and on the New Review, which he edited from 
1893 to 1898, his processes were identical. By 
their fruits must we know all men, and, as an 
editor, Henley either ‘‘ discovered” or stimu- 
lated innumerable writers. Of these were G. W. 
Steevens, Harold Frederic, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Barrie, Mr, Arthur Morrison, Mr. G. S. Street, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
Mr. David Hannay, Mr. Charles Whibley, Mr. 
Murray Gilchrist, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, and many others. If he failed, there- 
fore, to catch the ear of the public, he has at 
least succeeded for posterity. 

_Mr. Henley’s first and foremost claim in 
literature is as a poet. His critical powers 
Were singularly penetrating, and, in a sense, his 
Interests were catholic; but he had areas of 
darkness, He was a frequent contributor to 
the pages of the Atheneum in years gone by, 
and was the first critic of repute to call atten- 
tion to the genius of Mr. Meredith. Many of 
his studies and appreciations—as of Dickens 
and Disraeli and others—which appeared in 
these pages, subsequently found a place in his 
Volume ‘Views and Reviews.’ Perhaps his 





most searching piece of criticism was that of 
Burns in the edition due to Mr. Henderson 
and himself, which scandalized the poet’s fellow- 
countrymen. It is an exhibition of Henley’s 
abilities as a critic at their best. But it is as a 
poet that he challenges us most readily. His 
work comprises some three thin volumes, pub- 
lished in 1888, 1892, and 1901. On these his 
claim as a poet rests. He was undoubtedly 
influenced by others—as, for example, by Walt 
Whitman, by Mr. Swinburne, and by Milton. 
But behind and beyond all this derivativeness 
is a genuine strong individual note. The hos- 
pital verses are a case in point, as also those 
‘London Voluntaries’ which have imaged forth 
London as no other poet has done. Who does 
not remember 
Still, still the streets, between their carcanets 
Of linking gold, are avenues of sleep ? 

Henley has an astonishing power in giving an im- 
pression. Beauty is evident in very many of his 
poems, but force is his main attribute. At 
times he overdoes it, and the effect is strained, 
even brutal; but this, too, is characteristic of the 
man, Yet at his best, as in the ‘ Voluntaries,’ 
or in some of his unrhymed pieces, or even in 
his later poems, ‘ Hawthorn and Lavender,’ he 
strikes a note of real beauty and strength 
together which he owes to none. 

In some respects Henley resembled that 
‘* oreatest, wisest Englishman,” Samuel Johnson, 
whom he so much admired. Both struggled 
against the same physical evil, and both were 
obliged to confess 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

Both had a reputation among those who knew 
them least, or were barely sympathetic, which 
was not justified in the minds of those. who 
knew them best. Both must, in all likelihood, 
owe their reputation rather to personality than 
actual performance. Henley was built on a 
scale designed for exercise and a vigorous life. 
Unkindly fate chained him to his desk and his 
crutch. His broad face shining like John 
Silver’s, bearded like the pard, he was a modern 
representative of the Viking —in design. 
Nature unhappily marred what she should have 
made to the design. His nature was simply com- 
posite. He breathed fire with all the fury of 
his baresark ancestors one moment, and he was 
capable of weeping like a child at the next. 
This feminine or emotional trait entered into 
that strange and virile nature. Itis nine years 
since his child died, and it was evident to all 
his friends that from the date of the loss he 
began to die. He has died at the early age of 
fifty-four, in the height of his reputation, if not 
of his influence. That had somewhat faded, 
but merely because it might not emanate from 
that retirement into which his private sorrow 
had driven him. H. B. M. W. 








** EXTRAORDINARY.” 

I sHALL be indebted to you if you will admit 
into your columns a few remarks that I wish to 
print supplementary to my book on Milton’s 
Prosody. 

The first is this. A philological journal of 
some repute having informed us that the 
1383rd line of ‘Samson Agonistes ’ must be read 
thus :— 

To some | thing ex | traor | nary | my thoughts, 
it occurred to me that, concerning this word 
extraordinary, it might be worth while to pub- 
lish a philological item which I came upon 
since my last edition was issued. The passage 
in Milton has many points of interest, so I will 
restate the case. 

There are two ways in which the line may be 
scanned. It differs from other Miltonic verses 
in this, that while there can be no doubt how 
the actor should say it, viz.:— 

To some’thing ex’traor'/dina'ry my tho'ughts, 


the fourth accent being very light, there is a 
doubt between two possible Miltonie fictions of 





scansion, by either of which it may be recone 
ciled to the prosody. These are most easil 
shown to the eye by omitting the vowel, whic 
on either theory is ‘‘elided,” though it is, of 
me, intended to be slightly pronounced, 
thus :— 

1. To some | thing ex | traord’ | nary | my thoughts. 

2. To some | thing ex | tr'ordi | nary | my thoughts. 
In my earlier editions I suggested the first of 
these two as the more probable ; but later, find- 
ing evidence and opinion against me, I preferred 
the second, which gives a very strong inver- 
sion of the third foot, the fourth being in any 
case weakly inverted ; thus giving to the line 
the combined inversion of both third and 
fourth feet, like the example in the book from 
‘Paradise Lost’ :— 

As a | despite | d6ne a | géinst the | Most High. 


The position of the line in the drama is. 
where Samson has to say something very power- 
ful. He is at his lowest point of degradation, 
threatened with the worst of all indignities, 
that of prostituting his heaven-sent gift of 
strength to Dagon, that it may make sport for 
the Philistines. He is arguing with the Chorus, 
who say :+~— 

Consider, Samson ; matters now are strain’d 
Uptothehighth. . . . . . 


How thou wilt here come off surmounts my reach. 
Samson, who had before determined at all cost 
to resist the summons, now suddenly turns 
round to an opposite decision. He feels a 
divine call within him to face the trial. He 
will go. He says, 

Be of good courage, I begin to feel 

Some rouzing motions in me, which dispose 

To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along ; 
the easy rhythm and diction of the last line 
expressing his readiness. 

An actor, or even a reciter, would not think 
very highly of a dramatist who did not help 
him at such a juncture—and Milton’s line is 
just what he would wish. To whittle down its 
exceptional and forceful rhythm to something 
colloquial and commonplace is of the very bathos 
of ineptitude. But beside the defect of imagina- 
tion which the suggestion to read extraornary 
implies, it is also a threefold blunder—in philo- 
logy, in literary, and in textual criticism. 

It is a blunder in philology, because there 
never was such a word as extraornary. 

It is a blunder of literary criticism to suppose 
that Milton would have used such a colloquial 
contraction here if it had existed. 

It is a textual blunder, because it implies a 
misprint : for Milton, if he had intended extra- 
ornary, would have omitted the d. 

But it is only on the philological point that I 
have anything new to say. This barbarous 
suggestion is founded on the assumption that 
the two words ordinary and extraordinary were 
in a like condition. They were not. The first 
was a common word, and was commonly pro- 
nounced ord’nary, and sometimes ornary; and 
this last form went to America. But the word 
extraordinary was, So far as my reading goes, a 
comparatively rare word, and I do not find that. 
it ever took this contraction. LEllis, in his pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of the seventeenth century, 
where he gives ornary from Jones, 1701, gives 
extraordinary in full from Price, 1668, and this, 
with the evidence of traditional speech, had 
seemed to me sure enough ground ; but since 
my last edition I have come upon an interesting 
piece of confirmatory evidence. * 

In a book printed in 1694, ‘* Plautus’s Come- 
dies...... made English: with critical remarks 
upon each play. London: printed for Abel 
Swalle,” &c., there is a preface, in which the 
author says that he has used ‘‘so many Abbre- 
viations, to make it (the style) appear still more 
like common Discourse, and the usual way of 
speaking”; and he fears that ‘‘ the English must 
necessarily appear mean.” He is a scholar care- 
fully representing usual low forms of speech by 
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spellings “that are not usual”; and in his plays 
‘* ord’nary ” occurs several times ; but the word 
extraordinary, which he happens to use both in 
his preface and remarks, and also in his text, is 
spelt in full when he is himself speaking, while 
in the dialogue (p. 94) it is printed ‘‘ extre- 
ordinary ” :— 
Per. This is extreordinary indeed, 

which is a pretty decisive evidence for the 
explanation standing in my book ; for here is a 
scholar nearly contemporary with Milton heed- 
fully making exactly the ‘‘elision” which I 
ascribed to him ; and we may see our modern 
extrordinary in transition. 

As this condition of the word is not illustrated 
in the new ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ (and I may add 
that it does not give this third alternative pro- 
nunciation, which is, I should say, still often 
heard—that is, witha short e or i, rather than an 
obscure short a in synalcepha with the o—though 
there is not much difference), you may think the 
reference worthy of publication. 

Rosert BripGes. 








BICCHi, A SCORPION. 

Camberley, July 11th, 1903. 
Ir I understand aright the reviewer of ‘ Hob- 
son-Jobson’ in the Atheneewm for July 11th, he 
derives the Hinddstani bichii (properly bicchiz), 
a scorpion, from the Portuguese bicho. Surely 
the word is a good Indian one, derived from the 
Sanskrit vrs’cikah, through the Prakrit vicchud. 
See Pischel’s ‘ Prakrit Grammar,’ § 50. The 
jatter derivation has been generally accepted 
since the publication of Beames’s ‘Comparative 
Grammar.’ If the reviewer has any solid grounds 
for believing that the modern Indian word is 
borrowed from Portuguese, all students of Indian 
languages would be grateful for their publica- 

tion. Grorce A. GRIERSON. 





‘THE POPISH PLOT.’ 


Mr. Pottock, in his able and interesting 
history of ‘ The Popish Plot,’ tilts vigorously at 
a Roman Catholic “ martyr.” As he calls the 
man ‘‘famous”—and does so rightly—he thereby 
warrants me in asking for space to show that 
the onslaught cannot be justified. The passage 
runs thus :— 

“ Unfortunate, since it brought laughter with it, 
was the case of Father John Gavan, the famous 
martyr and Jesuit, who was likened to‘an angel 
of God,’ aad his voice in preaching to ‘a silver 
trumpet’; for having done battle in youth with the 
lust of the flesh, he was seized at the height of his 
reputation in the stables of the Imperial Ambas- 
sador, where he was hiding with a woman, who 
passed as his wife, and their son.”—P. 201. 

Mr. Pollock very straightforwardly gives the 
exact reference to the State Paper on which his 
story is based, and I will quote it, that your 
readers may verify the details for themselves. 
They will find that it does not refer to the time 
when Gavan was ‘‘at the height of his reputa- 
tion ’’—i.e., to his career as a preacher int Staf- 
fordshire—but to the last phase of the poor 
capa flight for his life through London ; and 

is conduct there is entirely misapprehended. 

Mr. Pollock has, in fact, got the wrong sow 
by the ear. The paper does not describe 
Gavan’s arrest, for it is an information intended 
to lead to his future seizure. Above all, the 
¢lause about the wife and child does not refer to 
the Jesuit at all, but to the ambassador's married 
coachman with whom he was hiding, and who, 
as a privileged person, was not to be arrested. 
It is one of the series of notes to distinguish the 
resident servant from the suspicious stranger. 
Here is the passage, with its irregular punctua- 
tion, capitals, and grammar :— 

{An anonymous information, endorsed by Secretary 

Williamson “Jan 235, %. Gaven y* Prist, infor- 

mation.”’] 

“ 81R...for avoiding all inconvenient accidents, I 
will give you somewhat a nearer description of y¢ 
person. He is according to my judgment about 40 





or 45 yeares old, of a pretty good complexion, his 
beard lately shauen, of an ordinary stature, crooked 
in both his shoulders, weares a browne periwig, 
speakes some french and good Italian and may 
giue himselfe out to be of that nation, and to passe 
the better he says he is taken to be a grome that 
mons' the Count pretends to buy English herses, 
to take with him, to see what difference there is 
between him, and the Count’s coachman, who is 
purblind, which is an infallible marke, bigger and 
stronger then the other, has pocholes in his face ; 
He lodges alone with his wife & a little boy his son. 
In this stable there is neither postillion nor groome, 
that belongs to mons" the C. In fine the thing is 
clear & true, and it has been againe confirmed to 
me this evening, that it is he whois in the Kings 
last Proclamation...” R.O., Dom. Charles II, bundle 
411, No. 87. Williamson has added what seems to be 
the informer’s name, but the word is unfortunately 
illegible. 

But this confusion between Gavan and the 
coachman is, after all, evidently not more than 
an unintentional slip. Those who love scientific 
history will, I daresay, pardon it more readily 
than the wholesale filling-in of circumstances 
with the imagination. The erroneous descrip- 
tion of the time has been already alluded to. 
The alleged “ battling in youth with the lust of 
the flesh” has no support from the authority 
quoted (H. Foley, ‘ Records,’ vol. v. p. 454). 
The absurdity of declaring that an incident 
‘* brought laughter with it,” when it never 
occurred at all, needs no comment. 

I should be sorry, however, if your readers 
took away the impression that the blunder here 
exposed gave the precise measure of Mr. Pol- 
lock’s book. Not so. The reader who endeavours 
to balance its defects and merits will find plenty 
to say in its favour. J. H. Pozzn, 8.J. 








MONUMENTA TYPOGRAPHICA, 


THe Atheneum has frequently had occasion 
to speak in terms of high praise of the manner 
in which of late years booksellers have cata- 
logued really rare early-printed books. Mr. 
Voynich was among the pioneers of this move- 
ment, and Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue of ‘ Monu- 
ments of Printing,’ published in November, 
1897, was a great advance on the same book- 
seller’s catalogue, with the same title, published 
in 1888. But in neither case did Mr. Quaritch 
give such full bibliographical references as Mr. 
Voynich. Mr. Quaritch himself felt that his 
1897 catalogue was an advance, for in a letter 
dated November 30th of that year, to the present 
writer, he says :— 

“No bookseller before me brought out such a 
catalogue—because it does not pay...... My life is one 
of everlasting work; no sooner is one catalogue 
done when another is commenced.” 

In another part of the same letter he writes :-— 

“ My career of a bookseller is nearing its end : I 
have been established on my own account above 
fifty years, and I was thirteen years before that as 
apprentice and assistant in the book trade ; sixty- 
three years is a long spell.” 

We have moved onward since Mr. Quaritch 
issued six years ago the catalogue of which he 
was so justly —_, The monuments of the 
early printers have become considerably more 
difficult to obtain even at enhanced prices, and 
no bookseller, English or foreign, would 
dream of issuing summary catalogues of early- 
printed books such as those of a few years ago. 
The latest and quite the handsomest publica- 
tion of this kind which has come under my 
notice is the stately and substantial volume of 
‘Monumenta Typographica’ which Signor L. S. 
Olschki, of Florence, sent to his customers 
recently. It is at once an ideal catalogue and an 
invaluable book of reference ; both typographic- 
ally and bibliographically, it is worthy of the 
vast and important subject with which it deals. 
In 472 pages 1,385 separate works are fully 


set forthalphabetically according tothe towns and 
cities in which the various books were printed, 
whilst the text of the book is followed by 
various tables, such as the names of authors 
and of printers, with a table containing a 





chronological arrangement of the numbers of 
the books catalogued. The earliest of the 
incunabula is a fine copy of the Rodericys 
Sanctius ‘Speculum Vite Humane,’ printed by 
Sweynheym & Pannartz, 1468 (Hain, *13,939), 
described as the third book printed at Rome: 
‘*une circonstance que tous les bibliographes 
ont oublié de mentionner,” and the first book 
printed in the lifetime of its author. Next 
in order of date come four books printed in 
1470: the Foligno edition of Aretinus, the 
first book printed at this place, by Jean 
Numeister; the Sweynheim & Pannartz 
edition of St. Jerome, ‘ Tractatus et Epistole,’ 
the Quintilian from the same press, and Jen. 
son’s edition of Eusebius Pamphilius. 

Six examples of the presses of the follow. 
ing year (1471) are enumerated : two copies 
of the Eutropius from the press at Rome of 
Georg Laver of Wiirzburg, the only edition of 
Eutropius published in the fifteenth century; 
the Treviso edition of Phalaris by ‘' Gerardus 
de Flandria”; the Vindelin de Spira edition 
of Dante, Venice; the Valdarfer Bessarion ; 
and an edition of Lactantius Firmianus from 
the Venice press of ‘‘ Adam de Ambergau” 
(‘* et non de Rome, comme Hain et autres biblio- 
graphes ont supposé”). Of 1472 there are also 
six examples, and thence, down to and including 
1500, each year is represented by numbers 
which vary from a dozen to fifty-six. In all 
this catalogue enumerates over a thousand 
examples of incunabula, and this can only be 
described as a triumph of bibliopolic enterprise 
and good luck. Not all are of equal rarity and 
importance, perhaps. 

Some were unknown to or imperfectly de- 
scribed by Hain. No. 14, ‘Tractatus de Dilec- 
tione Dei,’ printed at Basle by Wenssler, 1479, is 
described as *‘ tout & fait inconnue & M. Hain 
et aux autres bibliographes.” The ‘Book of 
Offices’ (No. 37), printed at Bologna by Ugo 
Ruggieri, 1498, appears to be equally un- 
known to Hain, Frati, and Copinger. A 
small tract of twelve leaves, ‘ Meditazione 
Devota,’ from the Bologna press of Giovann- 
antonio de’ Benedetti, 1500, appears also to be a 
discovery ; and Mr. Copinger’s description of 
Gasparino Borro’s ‘Triumphi: Sonetti: Can- 
zone,’ &c., 1498, from the Brescia press of 
Angelo Britannico da Pallazolo, is laconically 
described as ‘‘ peu exacte.” There are very many 
other books fully described here which are either 
quite unknown or only imperfectly collated by 
previous bibliographers. One feature of this 
catalogue is the numerous admirable facsimiles 
which are scattered throughout its pages ; its 
commendably high bibliographical standard 
makes this ‘Monumenta Typographica ’ worthy 
of a place by the side of Hain and Copinger. 

Mr. Voynich has commenced the issue of 4 
series of monthly ‘* short catalogues” of second- 
hand books and manuscripts, which are less 
elaborate than the ‘Lists’ which form such 
valuable bibliographical accessories. These 
short catalogues are on the same principle of 
arrangement as the ‘Lists,’ but the titles are 
greatly condensed ; it might be assumed that the 
books are of less importance, but such is not the 
case, for very many here catalogued are not in 
the British Museum, some are not in Hain, 

a few are hitherto unrecorded. The Dante 
entries in the two catalogues which have 
appeared up to the present contain many im- 
portant items ; and the various early “ bindings,” 
English and continental, are noteworthy. The 
series of modern Italian books printed on 
vellum contain seven from the collection of 
Signor Papanti, an eminent bibliophile who 
made a speciality of works, unique and other- 
wise, printed on vellum, and nearly the whole of 
his collection has been acquired by Mr. Voynich. 
The entire edition of some of these publications 
consisted of less than a dozen copies, with one 
on vellum. Special mention may be made 0 
one section which is the outcome of Mr. Pol 
lard’s investigations, and which seems to col 
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stitute a new terror for bibliographers, viz., 
‘London Secret Presses during the Sixteenth 
Century.’ Three works by Machiavelli—‘ Il 
Prencipe con alcune altre Operette,’ 1584 ; 
‘Historie,’ 1587; and ‘ Libro dell’ Arte della 
Guerra,’ 1584—are here described; their ex- 
cessive rarity goes without saying, and the third 
appears to be entirely undescribed. I am per- 
mitted to reveal one singularly good stroke of 
luck which Mr. Voynich had in one of his 
recent rambles abroad—the Alsop printed at 
Venice by Manfredus de Monteferrato, 1493, 
No. 599 in the second catalogue, was purchased 
in Italy for three lire, or about half-a-crown in 
English money ; it was catalogued at 60/., and 
has been sold! Obviously book-bargains are 
not yet things of the past ! 

Messrs. Pickering & Chatto have just issued 
the first part of a catalogue under the title of 
‘English Literature: Noted Bibliographically 
and Biographically,’ which when completed will 
form a most useful and interesting book of 
reference. This first instalment enumerates 
1,221 first and early editions of ancient and 
modern English literature with very full tran- 
scriptions of the various title-pages, including 
the names and addresses of the respective pub- 
lishers, an important feature which is too often 
overlooked in catalogues of rare books. To the 
entry of each author a few biographical and 
literary details are added ; in some cases lengthy 
extracts are given from some of the rarer books, 
such as those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, thus imparting to the catalogue a 
very welcome and pleasant literary flavour. 
The catholicity of selection is responsible for 
some curious shocks ; St. Augustine, for instance, 
is immediately followed by Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate, and after John Dennis, the 
truculent critic, comes Charles Dickens. Five 
pages are devoted to the various issues of works 
by Defoe, and nearly ten to John Dryden. This 
is one of the best catalogues of its kind since 
the ‘Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica’ of A. F. 
Griffiths, issued in 1805. 

Although not quite falling within the scope 
of this article, a brief reference must be made 
to Mr. W. V. Daniell’s new ‘Catalogue of an 
Extensive Collection of Autograph Letters, 
Historical Documents, and other MSS.’ The 
chief feature of this catalogue consists of what 
is described as 
“important unpublished correspondence between 
Lord Byron and Alexander Scott, recently discovered 
and hitherto unknown, comprising twelve magni- 


ficent holograph letters from the poet and three 
other letters relating to the same correspondence, 


two being addressed to Byron.” 


These letters, which date from June 10th, 
1819, to October 2nd of the same year, claim to 
“reveal some facts in Byron’s career which are 
believed to be previously unknown, and throw 
something like a new light on his character.” 
They cover about thirty pages, and the various 
points with which they deal are fully entered 
into in an exhaustive introduction, which covers 
four pages. Whilst the catalogue was in the 
press the collection found a purchaser at 
250 guineas ; this being so, a slip is inserted to 
the effect that ‘‘no portion of this description 
may be reproduced.” This prevents any further 
discussion of these interesting letters, but their 
appearance in this catalogue deserves to be 
placed on record. W. R.z 








SALE. 


Messrs, Sornesy, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 
last week the following books: Privileges of 
the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1683, 131. 5s. Dickens’s Works, édition de 
luxe, 30 vols., 1881-2, 141. 5s. Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, 76 vols., 1787-1850, 261. Cowper's 
Poems, 2 vols., 1782-5, 141. 5s. British Military 
Library, 2 vols., 1799-1801, 81. Early English 
Text Society, 1864-89, 121. Malton’s Views of 
Dublin, finely coloured, 1792-7, 111. 10s. Annals 





of Sporting, 13 vols., 1822-8, 181. 10s. Eikon 
Basilike, finely bound, 1649, 13/. Whincop’s 
Scanderbeg, &c., R. Farmer’s copy, 1747, 
111. 5s. Rowlands’s The Post for Divers Partes 
of the World, 1576, and others, in 1 vol., 
307. 10s. Lamb’s Essays, 1823, 17/. A. 
Bouchard, Grandes Chroniques de Bretaigne, 
1514, William Morris’s copy, 10/. Dickens’s 
Works, Library Edition, 30 vols., 1874, 
13). 5s. Early English Text Society, 
1864-1902, 261. Scholey’s Shakespeare, with 
additional plates, 16 vols,, 1803-5, 141. Thac- 
keray’s Works, Library Edition, 24 vols., 1869, 
12]. 5s. Shakespeare’s Plays, quarto reprints 
(43), 111. 5s. Bulmer’s Illustrated Shakespeare, 
9 vols., 1802, 91. 5s. Halliwell’s Shakespeare, 
16 vols., 1853-65, 701. Rogers’s Italy, 1830, 
81. Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols., 
361. Bunyan’s Pilgri~~’s Progress, tenth edition, 
1685, 111. Walpole « .etters, by Cunningham, 
presentation copy to Tharles Dickens from the 
editor, 1857-9, 151. Sander’s Reichenbachia, 
1886-94, 9].15s. The Greate Herball, Treveris, 
1526, &c., 32/. 10s. Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
1671, 161. Sporting Magazine, 1792-1844, 811. 
Milton’s Iconoclastes, 1649, 9J. Blake’s Book 
of Job, 1826, 111. 10s. 








Literary Grossip. 

Mr. Murray has a number of interesting 
books forthcoming. ‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences of the Duke of Wellington,’ by 
Francis, First Earl of Ellesmere, edited by 
his daughter, the Countess of Stafford, include 
unpublished memoranda; ‘Sixteen Years 
in Siberia,’ by Leo Deutsch, translated and 
edited by Helen Chisholm, is a record by 
one who escaped in 1901 from Siberia, and 
witnessed the massacre of the Chinese by 
Russian official orders during the late war ; 
Mr. R. E. Prothero, in ‘The Psalms in 
Human Life and History,’ traces their 
influence on turning-points of history and 
the lives of famous men and women; and 
‘Literary Essays,’ by the late Bishop Lyttel- 
ton, deal largely with modern poetry. 

Mr. Murray has also in hand ‘ Leaves 
from the Diary of a Soldier and Sportsman’ 
during a varied course of service from 1865 
to 1885, by Lieut.-General Sir Montagu 
Gerard; and ‘The War in South Africa,’ 
from 1899 to the capture of Pretoria, com- 
piled in the military history section of the 
German headquarters staff, and translated 
by Col. W. H. H. Waters. 

Messrs. Lonaman & Co. are publishing 
‘England in the Mediterranean,’ by Mr. 
Julian S. Corbett; ‘The Valet’s Tragedy, 
and other Studies in Secret History,’ by Mr. 
Lang; and ‘A Queen of Tears: Caroline 
Matilda,’ by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, in which 
the short life of the youngest sister of 
George III. will be examined. The rich 
literary legacy of Bishop Creighton is to be 
still further increased by the publication of 
his ‘Lectures and Addresses,’ edited by his 
wife. 

Messrs. Loneman also announce a limited 
edition of ‘The Hollow Land and other Con- 
tributions to the Ozford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine,’ by William Morris. These first writings 
in prose and verse were printed in 1856, when 
Morris was twenty-two years old, and are 
now reprinted at the Chiswick Press with the 
Golden type designed by Morris for the 
Kelmscott Press. 

Pror. Narrer has undertaken to edit for 
the Early English Text Society the eleventh 
century Old- English version of the ‘ Rule of 





Chrodegang,’ Bishop of Metz in the eighth 
century, from the unique MS. 191 in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Canon Chris- 
topher Wordsworth kindly placed a copy of 
this MS. at the disposal of the Society, 
and Prof. Napier has collated it with its 
original. As the Latin text of the Rule is 
easily accessible in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia 
Latina,’ Prof. Napier will not print that, 
but will give a modern English translation 
of the Anglo-Saxon text for the benefit of 
the less learned members of the Society, that 
being its custom. 

For the same Society Prof. Bruce is re-edit- 
ing ‘Le Morte Arthur’ in eight-line stanzas 
from the unique Harleian MS. in the British 
Museum. He has traced the whole of the 
poem to its different French sources, and 
will correct the mistakes about it which 
Dr. Oskar Sommer made. 

A romance of Alexandria in its early 
days will be published in the autumn by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The title is ‘ Tychiades : 
a Tale of the Ptolemies,’ and the book pro- 
fesses to be a volume out of the famous 
Alexandrian library, preserved through 
the vicissitudes of time down to the present 
day. The hero is a young Asiatic Greek, 
who journeys to Heliopolis in the hope of 
solving the riddle of existence, carrying 
with him a chest containing manuscripts. 
On setting foot in Alexandria he provokes 
excitement in the breasts of many of the 
citizens, for it is believed that he is in pos- 
session of priceless manuscripts of Aristotle. 
Attempts are made to waylay him, and he- 
reaches Heliopolis in circumstances very 
different from those of which he had 
dreamed. Interwoven with the story is a 
mass of historical information. 

Tue August part of Chambers’s Journab 
will contain ‘Seraphina,’ a tale of the 
Franco-German War, by Mr. Andrew W. 
Arnold. The articles include ‘On Cooking 
and Oooks,’ by Miss Katherine Burrill; 
‘To Reclaim the Zuyderzee,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Henry; ‘ Darnick Tower’; ‘A Telephone 
Newspaper,’ by Mr. F. A. Talbot; ‘The 
Retrogression of the Levant’ ; ‘ The Sapphire 
Fields of Central Queensland’ ; ‘The Mag- 
dalena Valley and its Life,’ by Mr. P. D. 
Kenny; ‘Crimes I have Compounded’; 
‘Surgical Operations performed on Animals’; 
‘Notes by the Way,’ and ‘The Month, 
Science and Arts.’ 

Mr. Pissarro publishes this week the 
first volume printed in his new type at his 
press, The Brook, Hammersmith. 

In addition to the ‘Life of Sir Thomas 
More,’ issued from the publishing depart- 
ment of the De La More Press, they issue 
this week the ‘Eikon Basilike’ in folio, 
printed at their private press. 

WE regret to hear that the Old Corner 
Book Store in Boston, Massachusetts, is 
shortly to be pulled down. Erected in 1711, 
it was for many generations the resort of 
New England men of letters, and was, in 
especial, a favourite haunt of Hawthorne 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Its autograph 
album contains the signatures of Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Matthew Arnold, besides those 
of several foreign authors. 

Tue record price of 1,000/. has just been 

aid for a copy of the first edition of 
el poems by the Trustees of the Burns 
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Monument and Cottage. The purchase was 
made from Mr. G. 8. Veitch, of Paisley, 
who is said to have bought the book 
originally for 102. This copy and Lamb’s 
copy, sold in 1898 for 572/. 5s., are the only 
perfect copies known to exist. Lamb’s copy 
was less well preserved, and moreover 
wanted one of the paper outside covers. 
The Trustees have also been able to add to 
their collection a lock of Burns’s hair, given 
by the poet’s widow, at her husband’s death, 
to Jean Wilson, of Mauchline. 

Messrs. Newnes will publish Mr. William 
Le Queux’s story of ‘The Tickencote Trea- 
sure’ during the third week in August. 
Another story of hidden treasure from Mr. 
Le Queux’s pen will appear as the serial in 
Chambers’s Journal next year. It will be 
entitled ‘The Closed Book,’ and will deal 
with the old Crowland Abbey. Messrs. 
Methuen will publish it in volume form. 

A printTeD slip in Messrs. Sotheran’s 
latest catalogue contains a special ‘item ” 
worth notice: ‘‘a library of political 
economy on the woman question,’’ for sale en 
bloc. This library consists of 22,000 titles 
in 18,000 volumes and 13,000 pamphlets in 
English and foreign languages, so that the 
purchaser will, at all events, get a good deal 
for his money. Such a collection ought to 
be in a public library. 

Tue London Association of Correctors of 
the Press, which was established in 1854, 
will next year celebrate its Jubilee. Vis- 
count Goschen has promised to preside at 
the dinner at the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, 
March 19th next. It is also hoped to hold 
a literary and fine-art bazaar about May 
or June with the object of establishing a 
Jubilee Pension. Several well-known lady 
novelists have promised their assistance, 
and, by the kindness of the Committee of the 
Writers’ Club, the first meeting of the ladies’ 
committee will be held at Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, on the afternoon of Monday, 
the 27th inst. The presence of ladies willing 
to aid in this effort to assist aged or inca- 
pacitated correctors of the press will be 
welcomed by the Jubilee Committee of the 
Association. 

Mr. Josepx Doar, of Wellington Quay, 
Dublin, will shortly publish, with illustra- 
tions, a one-volume edition of the ‘ History 
of Dublin’ by the late Sir John T. Gilbert. 

On Friday, July 10th, in his ninety-third 
year, Mr. S. W. Partridge, for many years 
the head of the firm of 8. W. Partridge & 
Co., of 8 and 9, Paternoster Row, passed pain- 
lessly away. In early life he was a reader 
in the i works of Messrs. Woodfall 
& Kinder, but afterwards he joined Mr. 
Daniel Oakey to found the printing and 
publishing firm of Partridge & Oakey, with 
os works at Edgware Road, and pub- 

ishing premises at 34, Paternoster Row. 
After some years this partnership was dis- 
solved, and the firm reorganized under 
the name of S. W. Partridge & Co. as a 
ublishing house, the old premises in 

aternoster Row being retained. Owing 
to rapid development, it was soon found 
necessary to take new premises at No. 9, 
Paternoster Row, to which was afterwards 
added a large warehouse in Queen’s Head 
Passage. Mr. 8. W. Partridge remained at 
the head of this firm until his retirement in 
1882, since which time he had been busy 


with books, music, paintings, and works of 
philanthropy. As author he saw his ‘ Upward 
and Onward’ pass through several editions. 
Never robust of constitution, he was yet a 
busy worker, and for years he was asso- 
ciated with some of the well-known London 
choral societies. 


THe new buildings for the extension of 
Glasgow University have now received the 
sanction of the University Court, and the 
work, which will entail an expenditure of 
between 90,000/. and 100,000/., will be pro- 
ceeded with at once. Provision is to be 
made in one building for the departments 
of Physiology, Materia Medica, Forensic 
Medicine, and Public Health; another 
building will be set apart for Natural Philo- 
sophy. The architect is Mr. James Miller. 


THE monument to Jules Simon was 
inaugurated on Sunday last near the Made- 
leine, Paris, with becoming pomp and cere- 
mony. The statue is the work of Denys 
Puech, one of Falguiére’s most successful 
pupils, of whose work there are several 
examples in the Luxembourg. Jules Simon 
is represented standing, dressed in a frock 
coat, with his arms crossed, in an attitude 
of defiance. 


Tux Dante Society are proposing to place 
a large wreath of laurel and flowers on 
Dante’stomb at Ravenna on September 15th, 
the anniversary of the poet’s death. A tour 
has been arranged to enable members of 
ane to see places associated with 
ante. 


Tue list of pensions on the Civil List just 
issued is satisfactory on the whole. Mrs. 
Gardiner, the wife of the historian, and 
Miss Rhoda Broughton get 75/., Mr. Justin 
McCarthy 250/. We are somewhat sur- 
prised that these last two gifts should be 
necessary, in view of successful books of a 
popular character by both authors. Psycho- 
logy, on the other hand, can never be a 
popular subject, and we are glad to see Mr. 
James Sully’s services in this line recognized 
by 1057. We note also some very proper 
recognition of scientific distinction. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Annual Report of the 
Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Mint, 
containing plates of medals, &c. (1s. 1d.); 
Regulations for the Instruction and Training 
of Pupil-Teachers and Students in Training 
Colleges (23d.); Regulations for Evening 
Schools, Technical Institutions, and Schools 
of Art, &c., August Ist, 1903, to July 31st, 
1904 (2d.); and the Forty-sixth Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery (14d.). 
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Some Apostles of Physiology. By William 
Stirling, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the 
Victoria University, Manchester. (Privately 
printed by Waterlow & Sons.)—The attractive 
album of portraits which Prof. Stirling has 
compiled under this title is intended to com- 
memorate the meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Manchester, and the liberality 
with which the project has been carried out is 
due to the practical enthusiasm of the Presi- 
dent of the Association. Excellent reproduc- 
tions are given (in general by photogravure) of 





the painted, engraved, or photographic portraits 
of the chief workers for the advance of physio- 





logical science who have lived and died sings 
the dawn of modern biology in the sixteenth 
century. The series extends, that is to gg 

from Vesalius, the ‘‘ Father of Physiology,” 
and the other Italian anatomists, through the 
successive schools of different countries and 
centuries, up to the figures of some who haye 
died here and on the Continent during the last 
decade. Inthe whole hierarchy some seventy 
** apostles” are included, and the compiler hag 
given at appropriate length a descriptive text 
to accompany the pictures, derived largely from 
the published biographies by Willis, Pettigrew, 
Foster, and others. The text is necessarily 
condensed, but Prof. Stirling includes in every 
case a sufficient account of the personal as well 
as of the scientific history of his worthies, and 
by his references gives full encouragement toa 
more detailed study of their biographies else. 
where. In general the book provides a clear con. 
spectusof the growth at different times and places 
of the whole modern age of physiology, especially 
interesting to students of the subject because 
of the embodiments of dress and figure which 
the portraits provide of this or that hero and 
the science. Many of the portraits—and this 
applies, curiously enough, chiefly to those of the 
early and middle nineteenth century, of the 
years between the decay of engraved portraiture 
and the rise of cheaper reproductive processes— 
are almost inaccessible to ordinary collectors, 
and we hope that Prof. Stirling, who has pro- 
cured many of these only by an appeal to a wide 
circle of scientific men, will not let slip any 
opportunity which may arise of extending the 
area of distribution of this private and local 
work to some wider market. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly the success of the thirty-two 
photogravure plates which the volume contains 
in addition to numerous block illustrations, 
Perhaps the best in technique is the new photo- 
graph of the statue of John Hunter, which was 
placed by the late Queen in the Museum at 
Oxford. This portrait of Hunter stands in 
most interesting contrast to the famous picture 
by Reynolds, which is also reproduced in this 
volume. But portraits such as these of famous 
English physiologists anterior to the nineteenth 
century and its dead age of portraiture, of the 
Londoners of the eighteenth century, the Oxford 
school of the seventeenth, of the Italian 
anatomists of the time following the publica- 
tion in 1542 of the ‘De Humani Corporis 
Fabrica’ by Vesalius, and even, though to a less 
extent, of such as Van Helmont, Boerhaave, 
and Van Leeuwenhoek in the Low Countries, 
are in general not unfamiliar to physiological 
students, however welcome they may be ins 
new dress. It is the later portraits—otherwise, 
we think, almost inaccessible except in isolated 
biographies—that give its special value to 
the Manchester album. Near the dawn of the 
nineteenth century and in the fecund years that 
followed we have in France the names of 
Bichat, Bernard, and Magendie ; in Germany of 
Miiller, Weber, Schwann, and later of Ludwig 
and Von Helmholtz ; in England the lesser con- 
stellation of Young and Bell, of Bowman, 
Sharpey, and Waller. All these names, and 
many others that in association spring instantly 
to the mind, loom in greater size upon the past 
horizon than their more distant compeers in 
scientific history, and yet it is of such as these 
that the student will find it most difficult to 
obtain an affectionate memory of face and dress, 
however keenly he may desire to know those whose 
work has so nearly and directly supplied the 
stage upon which he follows his own studies. 
Portraits, however, of these nineteenth-century 
workers Prof. Stirling has now made available 
for those who can secure his album. We 
are inclined to grudge certain omissions 
from this collection of portraits, and for such 
complaints Prof. Stirling must be prepared as 4 
consequence of his own pious liberality. Many 
will agree that Marshall Hall, Henle, Liebig, 
Kiihne, Ranke, and Kélliker should find 
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Jaces in the series even to the exclusion of 
gome names already admitted. More than one 
of these, for instance, might have been figured 
in less than the space occupied by the large 
and, we think, undeserved plate accorded to 
{zermak, a disciple perhaps, but never an 
apostle of physiology. The recent English 
names of the last century are represented by 
Qwen and Huxley. We cansee no justification 
for the inclusion here of Owen ; and portraits of 
Huxley are so generally to be found elsewhere 
that in this collection a picture of the late 
Prof. Roy might well have taken his place. 
We have no quarrel with the word ‘‘ apostle ” 
in Prof. Stirling’s title, unless it be taken to 
exalt the claims of the teacher above those of 
the discoverer. By those engaged in advancing 
new physiological truth Roy’s name will be 
remembered long after it has been forgotten 
that Huxley in this subject wrote an elementary 
text-book which was wholly admirable. In 
addition to the portraits he gives, Prof. Stirling 
has enriched his text with many well - chosen 
reproductions from original sources of drawings 
illustrating classical experiments or dissections. 
We see, for instance, a figure of Hooke’s com- 
pound microscope, and the drawings of the 
original glandular dissections of Wharton and of 
Steno, workers far separate in time and space, 
but here brought together as closely allied con- 
tributors to knowledge. Later are shown the 
original drawings of the fine structure of 
nerves by Schwann, and of the degeneration 
of nerve fibres by Waller. The drawings of the 
human brain and its vessels made for Willis 
by Christopher Wren during his Oxford days 
we almost expected to find, but among multi- 
tudinous possibilities of this kind we are per- 
fectly content to accept the author’s personal 
selection. We would urge again upon Prof. 
Stirling and those associated with him the 
advisability of allowing this private monument 
of piety to reach beyond a domestic or closely 
restricted circulation. 


Bacteria in Daily Life. By Mrs. Percy Frank- 
land. (Longmans & Co.)—Knowing how much 
original work she has done in their own par- 
ticular field, bacteriologists may perhaps be 
disappointed to find that Mrs. Percy Frank- 
land’s book, while perfectly up to date, contains 
nothing altogether new, and that the subject- 
matter is treated in a general rather than in 
adetailed manner. It is, in fact, what it is 
meant to be, a ‘‘ popular” volume, and to the 
ordinary unscientific reader a perfectly delightful 
one. The author avoids the common and rather 
aggravating mistake of supposing total ignorance 
of her subject on the part of her readers, and at 
the same time she assumes only as much know- 
ledge of it as the average educated man may 
safely be considered to possess. 

A short account of the progress made by 
bacteriology during the Victorian era is followed 
by chapters on ‘ What We Breathe,’ ‘Sunshine 
and Life,’ * Bacteriology and Water,’ and one on 
‘Milk Dangers and Remedies,’ which we com- 
mend to the attention of every one fortunate 
enough to possess a home-farm as cordially as 
vedo to the teachers and students of County 
Council Dairy Classes, while the chapter on 
‘Bacteria and Ice’ should help the public to 
understand something of the patience and care 
required in bacteriological work. 

The last chapter, on ‘Some Poisons and their 

vention,’ is perhaps the most interesting of 
aay, Nothing could be more graphic than Mrs, 
Frankland’s account of Dr. Calmette’s researches 
on the character of serpent venom, with a view 
0 discovering an anti-toxin. We follow the 
brave investigator step by step from the time 
"hen he received the barrel containing ninety 
‘obras to the triumphant moment when he 
succeeded in obtaining horses 
“which have yielded during a period of eighteen 
tonths serum extremely active against venom, 





































































suffering the least inconvenience, doses of venom 
sufficient to kill fifty horses fresh to the treatment.” 
The curative power of this horse-serum is most 
remarkable, 
“for it is possible to inject venom sufficient to kill 
an animal in two hours, and to let one hour and 
three-quarters elapse before administering the 
antidote, and yet at this late stage to save the 
victim’s life.” 
And yet more interesting and important is the 
fact that the serum 
“not only protects animals from one species of very 
active venom, such as that of the cobra and other 
poisonous snakes, but it also affords protection from 
the dreaded venom of scorpions. This isa very re- 
markable and significant discovery, for hitherto the 
opinion has been stubbornly held that each toxin 
requires its specific anti-toxin for its correction. 
Dr. Calmette has, however, frequently indicated by 
his researches that this view cannot be considered 
80 completely proven as is claimed by its supporters, 
and hie latest investigations support the theory that 
particular toxins may be counteracted by several 
anti-toxins of different origin...... The practical 
bearing of this discovery is obvious, and the hope is 
justified that the at present cumbrous appliances 
required for the elaboration of anti-toxins of such 
varied origin will ultimately give way to simpler 
and less costly methods, which will admit of these 
new antidotes being more widely circulated and 
applied.” 

We confess to a frivolous satisfaction in learn- 
ing that the mongoose really is, to a great extent, 
immune towards snake-poison — it is always 
pleasant to find the shattered myths of one’s 
youth rehabilitated ! It seems a pity that the 
book should close without any mention of Prof. 
Wright’s work on inoculation for enteric, which 
is of such special interest to Englishmen. Bya 
curious slip on p. 123 the population of Berlin 
is stated to consume, along with its milk, what 
works out at about a tablespoonful of cow- 
dung daily per person ! Something has evidently 
gone wrong with the decimals. 

Chemical Technology. — Vol. IV. Electric 
Lighting. By A. G. Cooke.—Photometry. By 
W. J. Dibdin. (J. & A. Churchill.) —This 
volume, printed in bold type on large pages, 
with numerous illustrations, is intended to give 
a connected account of the whole subject of 
electric lighting, for the use of architects, civil 
engineers, and other practical men. ‘‘ The aim 
is a readable treatise, as well as a work of 
reference,” and the result is fully in accordance 
with these intentions. The electrical portion 
deals with such subjects as conductors for the 
distribution of current in a district, dynamos 
in theory and practice, storage batteries, trans- 
formers, alternating currents, lamps, and man- 
agement of central stations. Photometry 
occupies the last hundred pages, and is effec- 
tively dealt with. Very full information is 
given as to the history of the different standards 
of comparison which are in use, and their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. Both 
portions of the volume are suited for the use of 
a general reader who desires sound and practical 
knowledge. The weakest point appears to be 
the absence of any reference to the production 
of rotating fields by two-phase or three-phase 
currents. The equation relating to three-phase 
currents given on p. 197 is erroneous. 
Fermentation Organisms. By A. Klécker, 
Assistant in the Carlsberg Laboratory. Trans- 
lated by G. E. Allan and J. H. Millar. 
(Longmans & Co.)—It is a curious feature in 
the modern history of brewing that the know- 
ledge gradually gained by an exact and labori- 
ous study of the processes of fermentation 
was of little value to the brewing industry itself 
until after it had showered unexpected and 
inestimable benefits upon the rest of mankind 
in the most varied directions. The studies made 
on behalf of brewers upon fermentation have 
from the first been of prolific interest to biologists 
and chemists. Pasteur’s magnificent labours, 
which were summed up and concluded in his 
‘Etudes sur la Biére’ in 1876, have had the 


ease, and in the direct clue they gave to the 
discovery of antiseptics. But the publication of 
that work did not mark any striking advance in 
the technology of brewing, and was no doubt 
disappointing in its yield of direct practical 
results to the industry which in a sense had 
called it into being. In the end, however, the 
brewers themselves have had their reward— 
an abundant pecuniary recompense for their 
patient endowment of research. For the con- 
tinuance of inquiry in the last generation has 
resulted—notably through the work of Hansen 
inthe Carlsberg breweries—in the modern highly 
elaborate, but very successful technique which 
has given brewers the mastery in the selection 
and control of yeast cells, in their artificial 
breeding and improvement, in the elimination 
of the disease organisms of beer and of the 
erratic and undesirable ‘‘ wild” yeast intruders. 
Herr Klécker’s ‘Girungsorganismen ’ is an ad- 
mirable text-book explanatory of the modern 
bacteriological technique of scientific brewing, 
and Messrs. Allan and Millar are to be con- 
gratulated upon the effective translation they 
have produced for English readers. The book 
in its present form will be of the greatest value 
to students in technical schools and laboratories, 
and will have interest for many engaged in other 
directions of bacteriological work. Notwith- 
standing its title, the text-book not only deals 
with the organisms of fermentation, but is also 
devoted in nearly half its bulk to a description of 
the apparatus and the technical methods used in 
the handling and study of these microscopic fungi 
under the necessary conditions of ultra-clean- 
liness. The descriptions are clear and effective, 
and the illustrations add greatly to their value. 
An especially good account is given of Hansen’s 
pure culture system, of which the author, who 
was for some years an assistant in Hansen’s 
laboratory, is specially qualified tospeak. The 
remainder of the book is concerned with the 
systematic description of the microscopic fungi, 
especially those likely to come under the notice 
of the brewer's bacteriologist. The descriptive 
chapters are abundantly and excellently illus- 
trated. Attention is specially paid, of course, 

to the modes of propagation and the whole 
natural history of the varieties of yeast cells, 

and the variations produced in a given cul- 
ture by changing conditions. We notice a good 
general account of the processes of fermenta- 
tions, pure and mixed, from the chemical point 
of view, and of physical features which have 

been ascertained to affect these. The two main 

technical sections of the book, which may be 

strongly recommended to those for whom it is 

written, are prefaced by a short historical sum- 

mary of the scientific study of fermentation, 

which gains greatly in value, like the rest of the 

volume, from the appended bibliography of the 

chief original contributions to the subject up 

to 1900, with occasional explanatory notes by 

Herr Klécker. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THe Statistique Annuelle du Mouvement de 
la Population of France for the year 1901 
contains in Part II. a statement of the move- 
ment of the population in each department 
during the course of the nineteenth century. 
From the general results of this it appears that 
the percentage of persons newly married each 
year in proportion to the population was from 
1801 to 1810, 1:58; from 1831 to 1850, 1°60; 
from 1881 to 1890, 1°47 ; from 1891 to 1900, 
1:50. The number of births to each hundred of 
population was 3°20 from 1801 to 1810, and 
declined to 2°21 in 1891 to 1900. The number 
of deaths to each hundred of population also 
declined, but not to the same extent, being 
2°80 in 1801-10, and 2°15 in 1891-1900; whilst 
the number of deaths in the first year of age 
actually increased from 16°88 in 1860-62 (the 
first period recorded) to 17°28 in 1890-92. The 
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particulars given in this interesting official 
publication throw great light on the downward 
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tendency of the movement of the population in 
France. 

A curious instance of the regularity of move- 
ments of population may be derived from the 
returns recently published relating to the census 
of England and Wales. A departmental com- 
mittee appointed in 1899 to consider the cost of 
old-age pensions had to estimate the probable 
number of persons who would be over sixty- 
five years of age in 1901, and for that purpose 
had only the materials afforded them by the 
census of 1891, which was then eight years old, 
as compared with previous censuses. Under the 
advice of experts, they estimated the probable 
number as 660,000 males and 857,000 females, 
or 1,517,000 together. The actual enumeration 


now published gives 661,072 males and 856,681 
females, or 1,517,753 together. This isa remark- 
able correspondence of the estimate with the 
observed facts. 

Mr. Isidore Kozminsky, of St. Kilda, has 
published an ‘Introductory Address’ on the 


“ occultism” of the Australian aboriginal, and 
proposes to deal more fully with the subject in 
subsequent articles. He mentions that his 
father once encamped near the river Hopkins, 
and was warned by the natives that a big flood 
was approaching. They said they heard it 
coming, as he believes they did, their senses 
being keener than the white man’s. A few 
hours afterwards the flood came. He also men- 
tions as within his own experience the emotion 
shown by a woman whose husband had died at 
the promise by a white lady that if she was 
good she would see him again in the Spirit 
Land ; and states that the natives gave great 
attention to dreams, especially to those which 
occurred after a fast. In his discussion of the 
general question he does not appear to give 
further evidence based on his own observation. 








Fcience Gossiy, 


Mr. Murray announces the autobiography 
and correspondence of the well-known entomo- 
logist Eleanor Anne Ormerod, edited by Prof. 
Robert Wallace ; ‘The Bacteriology of Milk,’ 
by Dr. George Newman and Mr. Harold 
Swithinbank ; and ‘Signs of Life,’ a series of 
lectures on physiology, by Dr. A. D. Waller. 

THE library of Nordenskjéld, the explorer, 
has been bought for the University of Helsing- 
fors at the price of 280,000 (Finnish) marks. 
It is to constitute a distinct compartment of 
the University Library, under the title of the 
‘* Nordensk jéld-Bibliothek,” and is to be freely 
accessible to geographers, explorers, and 
students of all nations. It is singularly rich 
in material for the history of geography, old 
geographical maps, charts, plans of towns, and 
globes. Nordenskjiéld used to ransack the 
catalogues of second-hand booksellers from all 

rts of the world in search of matters to enrich 

is collection. The library contains numerous 
rare books and over 150 incunabula. 

Mr. R. T. A. Innes, F.R.A.S., , of the 
Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
has been appointed Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Transvaal, and is 
already organizing working stations. At pre- 
sent the headquarters are in Johannesburg, 
but a site for an observatory has been selected 
on the crest of the Witwatersrand, about three 
miles to the north-east of the town, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,935 feet above the sea, and with an 
unimpeded horizon in nearly every direction. 
Sir David Gill speaks of the site as ideal, and 
Mr. Innes dwells on the cloudless nights during 
the time he has been there. 

BorrkLLy’s comet (c, 1903) is now circum- 
polar, about 10° to the north of y Draconis, 
nearly between ¢ and £, and continuing to 
move in a north-westerly direction. The pre- 
sent absence of moonlight makes this a favour- 
able time for observing it, but next week its 
theoretical brightness will begin to diminish. 





According to M. Fayet’s elements, the peri- 
helion passage will take place on the 28th prox. 
at the distance from the sun of 0°35 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance; the plane of the 
comet’s orbit is nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

A NEw small planet was discovered photo- 
graphically by Prof. Max Wolf at Heidelberg 
on the 23rd ult., and was observed by Dr. 
Palisa at Vienna on the 26th, and by M. 
Chofardet at Besangon on the 26th and 27th. 

A New variable star (29, 1903, Herculis) is 
announced by Profs. Miiller and Kempf, of 
Potsdam (Ast. Nach., No. 3883). Its range of 
variability is only between the 7°4 and 8°1 mag- 
nitudes ; the period probably amounts to several 
months, but cannot yet be accurately assigned. 








FINE ARTS 
The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends. 
J. Rendel Harris. (Clay & Sons.) 
Tus brilliant study is an instructive indica- 
tion of the way in which the ancient gods 
were treated by Christian priests. We are 
all more or less aware that there is a good 
deal of the old world in the new; Usener 
has made some interesting investigations 
into the relation between festivals of the 
Church and the heathen feasts which pre- 
ceded them; we know that Buddha is a 
canonized saint in some calendars; and 
the curious student is for ever coming 
across something in Greece or Italy which 
reminds him of the great and holy names of 
the past, if it be only a witch in a folk-tale. 
Mr. Harris’s attempt is to be welcomed as 
a guide to the method of investigation, 
which others may follow out with equal 
success in other quarters. He was started 
sa his quest by a puzzling pair of saints— 
Florus and Laurus. From the jingle of the 
names, he inferred that they were twins. 
He then noticed that Tolstoy’s peasants 
talked of a certain pair, Frola and Laura, 
as “the horses’ saints.” He then jumped 
to the conclusion that these two were 
identical with Castor and Pollux. Such a 
conclusion at this stage could only be a 
guess, and Mr. Harris in his lecture would 
have done better to postpone his theory 
until he had produced the rest of the evi- 
dence, for there is a good deal more. These 
saints are actually described as twins in 
hagiology, ‘‘ stonemasons by trade,’ who 
built a temple which is made into a church, 
and they suffer martyrdom. Turning to 
Castor and Polydeuces, Mr. Harris finds 
that they did build the temple of Las; and 
he explains the epithet Aarépoa:, not in the 
traditional manner as ‘‘sackers of Las,” 
but as “‘stone-cutters,” dividing the word 
Aar-époar (ep. Arro-epons). After more 
analysis of the accounts of the Greek gods, 
he suggests that Amphion and Zethus may 
be another form of Castor and Polydeuces. 
Further corroborative evidence, upon which 
we cannot here enter, connects Florus and 
Laurus with Castor and his twin by locality 
and the dates of their festivals. Succeeding 
chapters are devoted to an examination of 
other pairs of Christian twins: Judas- 
Thomas and Christ, Prostase and Gervase, 
Speusippus and Elasippus, and the signifi- 
cant names Kastoulos and Polyeuctes. The 
same main features are found in all these, 
and are conveniently shown in a table 
(p. 61). Taking into account the Sanskrit 
Acvins, Mr. Harris infers that there were a 


By 





number of local worships of a twin pair 
yey a legend of great antiquity, a, 
old as the original Indo-Germanic rage (if 
the phrase may be allowed). Of eight pairs 
seven have to do with horses or asses; fiyg 
are healers; four are helpers in battl. 
builders, and comprise one mortal and ons 
immortal twin ; three save at sea, bless ths 
newly married, and make ploughs; two 
dispel darkness. He finds that their feast, 
come on or near the eighteenth of six of 
the twelve months, and suggests that the 
original scheme may have provided for g 
feast in each month. It will be seen tha 
very interesting results follow from this 
investigation. 

Although we think that a connexion jg 
established with fair certainty between 
these pairs, and by Mr. Harris’s evidence, 
yet we think he is over-confident in his 
assumptions. We have already pointed 
out how early he assumes the identity of 
Florus and Laurus with the Greek pair ; he 
does the same elsewhere. On the very first 
page he claims that strong similarity of two 
names implies twinship, and seems to ex- 
pect that Lynceus and Idas would be twins, 
because both had sharp sight; he makes 
the gratuitous assumption that if we 
knew more of etymology a link would pro- 
bably be found between the names Castor 
and Polydeuces. He says it is ‘‘ reasonably 
certain ” that St. Elmo is only a corruption 
of the name of Helen; and if an old father 
uses the word ste//z, even in a sermon on 
Psalm xix., Mr. Harris is apt to see Helen 
and Helen’s brothers there (p. 46). This 
rashness damages a good case. 

And now, having said our say, we vil 
make Mr. Harris a present of a new pair of 
twins, Cosmas and Damien. We will als 
remind him of the curious wooden balks 
or pillars connected with the Dioscuri in 
Sparta, called déxava. We suggest that he 
should inquire in Taranto for Florus and 
Laurus; and add on p. 28 a reference to 
Peter walking on the sea. For we are sure 
there is more to be found, and we hope that 
some young scholar may be turned from 
over-editing school-books to such fruitful 
investigation as this. 












































Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures. 
By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. (Arnold.)— Mr. 
Wyllie has succeeded in writing an attractive 
book on a subject which artists are in the habit 
of regarding as either a necessary or an ul 
necessary piece of pure and joyless labour—the 
subject of perspective. With considerable tact 
and knowledge of the artistic temperament, he 
does not begin with geometry, but with 4 
number of practical instances of the application 
of the simplest laws of the vanishing-point as 
they affect the construction of a landscape. 
Gradually, as he can rely more and more 00 
the reader’s interest, he developes the ge0- 
metrical basis of the theory, but always in the 
simplest language, and with a wealth of concrete 
illustration which makes the matter clear t 
the uninitiated. What lends particular interest 
to this book is that it is not a mass of abstract 
theories, like the usual handbook on per 
spective, but a record of the experience of ® 
lifetime set out for the guidance of practi 
artists. Mr. Wyllie has thus met a ft 
want. The artist who has painfully learnt 
how to draw in perspective a chair see? 
from a distance of 5ft., and turned at 
angle of thirty degrees, is not much the 
better for it when he is confronted with the 
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pair, roblem of how to construct a wide stretch of 
8 Hf isndscape and sky with all their accidental 
@ (if diversities of plane and angle. What Mr. 
aire, Wyllie does is to show him exactly where 
five @ he can make use of laws to stimulate and 
ttle Mf correct his observation. He points out, for 
one instance, that owing to the curvature of the 





earth the vanishing-point of parallel lines along 







2 . 4 seashore must be placed above the visible 
we horizon, while parallel lines of cloud will con- 
asts verge to a point below it. Similarly his remarks 
Of MH about the vanishing-point of smoke from 





steamers or flags blowing in the wind will be 







r a of the utmost use to artists whose aim is a 
that precise and literal record of things seen. No 
this | less clear and valuable from a practical point of 





view are his hints as to the method of construct- 
ing @ landscape from a plan. Excellent, too, 
are his remarks on the difference in pictorial 
value between a wide-angle vision of an 
object and one of the same object taken 
from a greater distance. All this may have 
very little to do with art, and it is undeniable 



















of that some of the finest works of pictorial art 
he @ are very little concerned with perspective. But 
inst in modern pictures the idea of space construc- 
wo tion according to the laws of perspective is gener- 
ex. & oly adopted, and if perspective is admitted in 
, one part of a picture it cannot be neglected in 
D8; § another. In fact, perspective must be either 
kes fairly correct or entirely absent, or the necessary 
We @ unity will not result. 

T0- It is curious that so expert a delineator of 
tor § water and reflections as Mr. Wyllie should have 
bly @ fallen into one error which was exposed already 
ion by Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Wyllie says: 
nor | “When the surface of the water is perfectly 
on § smooth, the reflections of upright objects are 






seen directly underneath them, and of just 
the same size as the original.” This would 
only hold theoretically were the eye exactly on 
the surface of the water, when, of course, no 
reflection could be seen. In proportion as the 
eye is raised above the level of the water, 
the reflected image becomes less in relation to 
the original, until if we look from one mountain 
across a lake to an opposite mountain and its 
reflection in the lake, the difference becomes 
very marked indeed. For whereas we see the 
mountain in its full elevation, the reflection 
transmits to us the size of the mountain as 
it would appear to an eye placed as far 
below the surface of the lake as we are 
standing above it, that is to say, the 
mountain as seen in considerable foreshorten- 
ing. Leonardo remarks that this is a constant 
mistake in the landscape of his time, and 
it has, indeed, been made frequently since; 
but Leonardo’s elder contemporary, Piero della 
Francesca, had already arrived at the true 
view, as may be seen in his rendering of the 
teflections of islands in the background to his 
portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Urbino in 
the Uffizi Gallery. One other statement of 
Mr. Wyllie’s is open to criticism, namely, that 
ey the Greek and Roman painters were 
mited in their choice of subjects by the fear 
of drawing anything the perspective of which 
would fix a particular point of view for the 
observation of their pictures, ‘‘ for,” he adds, 
‘they seldom foreshortened anything in their 
designs.” There are in the remains of Greeco- 
Roman paintings at Naples many instances of 
strong foreshortening. Most people will recall 
at once the splendid mosaic of a panther seen in 
face with the body disappearing in sharp 
Perspective, while from the accounts of pictures 
t by classical writers it is evident that 
Painters of that day relied much on perspective 
for their more sensational effects. An instance 
18 that of Pausias’s bull described by Pliny. 
But these are side issues. The book asa whole 
8 likely to be of real service to modern land- 
Scape artists. It has, too, pre-eminently that 
ess and freshness of style which comes 
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Hans Memlinc: Biographie, Tableaux con- 
servés a& Bruges. Par W. H. J. Weale. 
(Bruges, L. de Plancke; London, Grevel.) 
—The distinguished author of this tract is 
the leading authority on Memlinc, his life, 
his art, motives, and technique, and even 
the right spelling of his name, about which 
half a dozen blunders were, till Mr. Weale’s 
time, in vogue. It was left to him to settle 
this matter on historical and _paleological 
grounds, which he now recites at length. The 
present text comprises a condensed biography 
of the painter, a number of remarks upon his 
pictures, their provenance and chronology, and a 
few upon those erroneously attributed to him, as 
well as some very curious details regarding certain 
personages represented by Memlinc in several of 
his designs. Among these none is so interest- 
ing as Selim, the brother of the Sultan Bajazet, 
who was taken prisoner at Rhodes in 1482, and, 
by order of the Grand Master of the Knights 
of St. John, sent to Rome to the care of Pope 
Alexander VI. The Pope remitted the captive 
prince to Charles VIII. of France, who kept 
him in custody at Naples, where he died, Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1495. A great sensation prevailed 
in Christendom concerning Selim—or Dschem, 
as he was named at home. Of this there is 
leading evidence in a letter here quoted, 
written in 1489 by Andrea Mantegna to Francis 
Gonzaga of Mantua, which describes the Turk’s 
aspect, habits, cruel nature, and the manner of 
his imprisonment, which seems to have been 
generous to excess. Memlinc represented this 
man as an archer, one of the soldiers assembled 
to attend the disembarkation of St. Ursula, 
which is the subject of the last of the series of 
ictures enriching the Chisse de Ste. Ursule at 

ruges, that masterpiece of Memlinc’s genius. 
An authenticated portrait of Selim from a 
drawing now in the library at Arras seems 
to have been employed by the Flemish 
master for his picture, and is repro- 
duced here, giving, it must be owned, a very 
vivid impression of the aspect of the brother 
of the world - renowned Bajazet, much as 
Mantegna described him when he saw the 
captive in the palace which he occupied. ‘‘ He,” 
said Mantegna, ‘‘ has a terrible visage, especially 
when he is drunk”; but generally, it seems, 
he behaved, ‘‘ for a barbarian, very well.” We 
commend to students of Flemish art, especially 
lovers of the master of Bruges, the essay in 
this work dealing with the characteristics of the 
school in question. 

A History of Hand-made Lace. Illustrated. 
y Mrs. F. N. Jackson and E. Jesurum. 
(Upcott Gill.)—Any one desiring to qualify for 
an examination in the art of lace designing or 
the craft of lace-making cannot do better than 
procure this well-printed and copiously illus- 
trated volume, which takes the place of a pre- 
vious work wherein most of the examples, instead 
of being engraved or photographed, consisted of 
actual specimens set in indented boards and 
bound with the text. Happily for writers on 
lace, whose output already constitutes a litera- 
ture, from Mrs. Hailstone and her successors, 
including Mr. Alan Cole, photography lends 
itself to setting forth the charms of the fabric in 
a manner which is perfect. The days when 
Cesare Vecellio had to be content with wood- 
cuts were gone long before Mrs. Palliser’s and 
M. Seguin’s capital works were published, 
though, in fact, the monumental tome of the 
latter, which we reviewed in 1875, derived not 
a little of its great value from the camera, and 
that implement was freely employed in the pre- 
paration of the text before us for its secondary 
examples. Not sculpture itself owes more to 
photography than lace-making. The clearer 
silver processes are thoroughly serviceable and 
more trustworthy than any others; indeed, 
they approach the veracity of what painters call 
‘‘ the solid,”i.e., lace actual, and are accordingly 
much to be preferred to other modes of repre- 


its more strictly historical section, a dictionary 
where details concerning the construction and 
characteristic features of every kind of lace and 
lace-like manufacture are to be found. The 
text of the book is much above the average, 
full of valuable details, instinct with taste 
(that most precious element in lace-making), 
thoroughly convenient in its arrangement, and 
abreast of ‘‘the most recent discoveries.” 








ARCHZOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Investigations at Assos: Drawings and Photo- 
graphs of the Buildings and Objects discovered 
during the Excavations of 18-1, 1882, 1883. By 
Joseph T. Clarke, Francis H. Bacon, Robert 
Koldewey. Edited with Explanatory Notes 
by F. H. Bacon. Part I, (Cambridge, Mass., 
Archeeological Institute of America.) — The 
excavations at Assos, which are described, not 
without reason, as ‘‘ the most important contri- 
bution to the knowledge of the monuments of 
classical antiquity made by America,” have now 
for nearly twenty years awaited definitive pub- 
lication. In the meanwhile a part of the material 
collected has been published, provisionally at 
least, in the papers of the American School at 
Athens, This part comprised the inscriptions and 
the early temple on the Acropolis, The present 
publication is to be completed in five parts, and 
will include photographs, plans, and drawings 
upon a large scale. The first part contains 
general plans and photographs, and detailed 
drawings of the Agora and surrounding buildings, 
especially the great Stoa and the Bouleuterion. 
The work appears to be extremely careful and 
accurate, and some of it is very instructive; one 
may especially commend Mr. Koldewey’s draw- 
ing showing the construction of the Stoa. The 
photographs, which are admirably reproduced, 
give a very clear notion of the site of Assos, 
with its lofty volcanic citadel, its terraced 
Agora, and the little port at the foot of the 
hill. The splendid walls and gates, to judge 
from the specimen plates in the prospectus, 
promise to give great interest to a future 
part. The text is, however, very scanty and 
disappointing ; it amounts to little more than a 
reprint of the published narrative of the excava- 
tions and a few notes explanatory of the 
drawings. The great Olympia publication has 
perhaps set too high a standard to be generally 
attainable ; but one might at least have expected 
some discussion of the date and characteristic 
features of the buildings portrayed. This defect 
is doubtless due to the inability of Mr. Clarke 
to complete for publication the material 
entrusted to him. The authorities of the 
Archeological Institute of America, which is 
responsible for the issue, probably regret 
more than any one else the circumstances that 
have led both to the omission and the delay. 
The sumptuous publication of which the first 
part has now appeared must be regarded as an 
attempt to give what can still be given; but 
it can only be a part of what promised at one 
time to be a model publication. 

Etudes de Littérature et de Rythmique Grecques. 
Par Henri Weil. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.)—In 
this volume M. Weil continues the republication 
of his scattered articles from various learned 
periodicals. All scholars—and many who are 
not specialists in scholarship—will be glad to 
possess in a convenient form this series, as well 
as the two preceding ones, ‘Sur le Drame 
Antique’ and ‘Sur l’Antiquité Grecque.’ The 
first part of the present collection deals chiefly 
with the literary texts that have been recently 
recovered from papyri and from inscriptions— 
the latter including the hymns and pzeans found 
at Delphi. The second part is a series of studies 
in Greek metre, and especially in metre as re- 
lated to rhythm. The mastery of M. Weil in 
both branches is too well known to need any 
fresh testimony ; but the clearness of his expo- 
sition in obscure or controversial subjects, the 








the fact that the author is recounting with 
fathusiasm his own first-hand experiences, 





sentation. The new publication is, apart from 


lightness and sureness of his touch in literary 
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criticism, and, above all, the courtesy and 
generosity with which he acknowledges the 
work of others in the same field, should serve 
as a model to scholars. It is to be hoped that 
this publication will spread more widely the 
influence of his methods. 








THE EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, 


Tue Beni- Hasan Excavations Committee 
have placed on exhibition at the Society of 
Antiquaries the antiquities discovered during 
the past winter by their explorer, Mr. John 
Garstang. These consist primarily of a number 
of contemporary wooden models, illustrative of 
the industrial processes of the Middle Empire, 
about 2000 B.c., or just earlier, in addition to 
objects more familiar, such as funereal stele, 
inscribed coffins, vases of alabaster, beads, 
jewels, and the like. 

The models of figures, groups, and buildings 
of various character give a very realistic pic- 
ture of the rural life of Egypt at the time. 
They show that in many respects the country 
has little changed its customs during these four 
thousand years. The country itself, the grain, 
and the essential implements of cultivation 
remain as they were. The granaries of the 
larger landowners of to-day are constructed and 
sealed in the same way as of old. The women 
then, as now, carried theirloads upon their heads. 
Beer is still brewed as it was from fermenting 
bread. In other industries natural to the 
country, such as mat and wicker working and 
basket making, there has been no change of 
method. For navigating the river, however, 
the ancients used a square sail with tall mast 
and long yards, employing a simple pulley- 
block without mechanical advantage. The 
steering, also, was done ina different way—by 
means of one or two large stern oars, fixed at 
the ends and revolved bya tiller. There are 
numerous boats exhibited, both rowing boats 
and sailing ships, with a few barques of funereal 
character. Some of them have features of 
special interest, as, for example, one in which 
a fighting negro in the bows is armed with bow 
and arrows, while the chief men, with their 
spears and shields at hand, are engaged upon a 
game of draughts in the stern. These vessels, 
with the other models of bakeries, breweries, 
granaries, and single figures occupied in various 
ways, give the exhibition its unique character. 

The excavations have been illustrated in 
detail by photography, and several hundred 

ictures in series, some of them views in the 
interiors of undisturbed tombs, are exhibited in 
albums. Arrangements are said to be in pro- 
gress for the publication of these. It seemed 
to be the opinion of the archzologists who 
met at the inauguration on Monday last 
that the work of this expedition would be of 
definite anthropological value, and, in addition 
to the light thrown upon Egyptian burial 
customs, would advance our knowledge of the 
ancient people and their ways to an extent that 
no single excavation has been able to accom- 
plish previously. 

Among the smaller objects, some of the 
beads of amethyst and the rarer forms of quartz 
are particularly attractive. Some of the small 
inlaid boxes of ivory and ebony, the vessels 
worked in alabaster and marble, the glazed 
figures and dishes, illustrate the fine quality 
which characterizes the art of the period. The 
paintings on coffin-boards and on some smaller 
objects are specially noteworthy for their deli- 
cacy and retention of colour. The figures of 
foreigners, particularly a woman (presumed to 
be Libyan), carrying her child in a shawl over 
her back, have a special interest at this period. 

Altogether this exhibition is well arranged, 
and will repay a visit. There is no catalogue, 
but each object is labelled. The excavations, 
too, have supplied a new material for reconstruct- 
ing the life and history of the period which is 





of first importance. The patrons, committee, 
and excavator are to be congratulated upon 
their success. 


THE BRANDSBUTT STONE. 
Jesus College, Oxford, July 15th, 1903. 

Now that Allen and Anderson’s great work 
on the ‘Early Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land’ is in the subscribers’ hands, I feel at 
liberty to call attention to the stone at Brands- 
butt, in the neighbourhood of Inverurie, in 
Aberdeenshire. I have known of it for some 
months thanks to the courtesy of Lord 
Southesk, who heard of it from Dr. Anderson, 
and who was able to interest his friend Lord 
Kintore in the discovery of the missing frag- 
ments. Unfortunately that discovery seems to 
be still incomplete. It is, indeed, very possible 
that the most important of the bits missing may 
have been hopelessly shattered when the stone 
was broken into pieces years ago, and used in 
the building of a dyke. 

The fragments found show the serpent and 
the doubly bent rod symbol (p. 507): to the 
left, facing the serpent and slanting upwards 
towards the right, is an Ogam inscription, which 
reads irataddoarens Every one of these 
letters is certain, but the legend is incomplete. 
For the study of the whole Lord Southesk 
kindly lent me the photograph taken by Mr. 
James Ritchie, of Port Elphinstone, and this 
has been supplemented by minute measure- 
ments, made also by Mr. Ritchie in reply to 
questions which suggested themselves to me as 
bearing on the lost portion of the inscription : I 
refrain from troubling you with the details. I 
need only say that it is safe to assume that the 
Ogam had originally one more consonant and 
one more vowel, while it is hardly safe to assume 
that it had more. Possibly a look at the frag- 
ments themselves might make me modify my 
opinion on this point. Further, the shape and 
dimensions of the fragments suggest that the 
Ogam scores missing were goahelty those for c 
and a. Accordingly, I should treat the com- 
plete legend as irataddoarensca, 

Some time ago I tried to prove that some of 
the inscriptions of the Pictish portions of Scot- 
land belonged to a language more or less like 
Basque. That attempt has not been regarded 
a success, and in the course of it I perpetrated 
blunders which I will not try to correct in this 
letter. So I would let this inscription stand 
alone for the present, but in case no better 
interpretation is found, I should treat it as 
written in a language akin to Basque, somewhat 
as follows :— 

To begin in the middle, one’s attention is 
drawn by aren, which in Basque means “of 
the,” being the genitive of the definite article. 
Should this stand we have the whole analyzed 
into Irataddo aren sca, The first word reminds 
one of Basque verbal nouns with the prefix ir 
or er, to which I find a causative meaning 
attributed. The vocable which I have chanced 
to find in Van Eys’s dictionary to fit most 
exactly —letter for letter, one may say — is 
ereztatu, a Guipuzcoan form which he explains 
as ‘‘incommoder, importuner.” Should this be 
the right word to equate with irataddo, we 
should have Pictish dd corresponding to Basque 
t, and Pictish ¢ to Basque zt. I ought perhaps 
to mention that the Basque formations in tu 
correspond to some extent to passive participles; 
but they function also as infinitives or verbal 
nouns. For instance, we have with gabe, ‘* with- 
out,” the combination aldatu gabe, which Van 
Eys translates ‘‘sans transporter.” This is 
hardly the place to discuss the similarity be- 
tween Basque and languages like Latin, where 
we have such forms as ama-tu-s, ama-tu, ques- 
tu-3 (genitive ques-tii-s), and pecca-tu-m. 

The two words irataddo aren suggest, accord- 
ingly, some such a translation as ‘‘of the 
troubling, of the importuning”—shall I say 
‘*of the tempting”? With the serpent staring 
one in the face one cannot help thinking that 





— 
the rest of the inscription was a word meanj 
‘*serpent or snake.” The reading which I ing: 
is, as already mentioned, sca, which does not g 
first sight look very like the Basque word for, 
serpent, which is suge; but Larramendi lays jt 
down as a rule that Basque nouns (without the 
definite article) are accented on the ultima, 
Now if any such rule once obtained in Pictish 
it is easy to see how such a form as suci, let ys 
say, or sogi might be contracted into seq] 
should have preferred supposing the reading to 
have been sce, as coming nearer suge; but seq 
is perhaps near enough, for I expect to be told 
that the similarity with Basque is already too 
close, especially in the case of aren. 

Offered with the utmost diffidence and put as 
briefly as possible, my conjecture would be that 
the beast figured on the stone is described in 
words meaning ‘‘the temptation serpent,” jn 
reference to the Biblical story of the Fall. This 
would seem to tally exactly with Dr. Anderson's 
conclusions as to the meaning of the serpent 
symbolism : see p. xxxv of the General Intro. 
duction. It is but right, however, for me 
to add that I have not as yet had time duly 
to survey the wealth of archzeological knowledge 
and research which he has brought together in 
his portion of this most important work on 
the Christian monuments of Scotland. 

Joun Rays, 








DESTRUCTION AT CANTERBURY. 


A HANDsOoME Corinthian throne, carved by 
Grinling Gibbons, and most excellent of its 
kind, was presented to the cathedral church of 
Canterbury in 1704. It went well with the 
beautiful Renaissance choir stalls of CharlesII’s 
day. The taste, however, that can see nothing 
good or suitable for a church in the Renaissance 
style caused stalls and throne to be ejected. 
When, however, Archbishop Howley replaced 
Tenison’s threne by a big stone canopy of 
debased Gothic, the one of wood was not 
destroyed, and some ten or twelve years ago 
was re-erected in the further south transept. 
There! saw it and admired its stately proportions 
about a month ago; but revisiting Canterbury 
last week, I was shocked to find long ladders and 
ropes about the Tenison throne, with several of 
the beautiful pieces of upper carving on the 
pavement, showing plain traces of having been 
roughly separated. Inquiries resulted in my 
being told that this transept is being fitted up 
for the use of the King’s School, and that 
therefore the throne had to be pulled to pieces 
and taken away ; but I could not learn whether 
it was to be re-erected in any other place. Not 
a few regret that it was ever moved from the 
choir, but far more will think it an unhappy 
mistake to pull this stately work of Grinling 
Gibbons to pieces. If those who decided to fit 
this transept up for use as a school chapel had 
been content to have the altar on the south 
side, it could have been conveniently placed 
without disturbing this throne; but as it is, 
an altar table is being erected in one of the 
two small apse recesses of the east wall. 
This will give a strange one-sided effect to 
the rearrangement of this transept for services 
which cannot possibly be satisfactory. The 
orientation of a side or subsidiary altar was 
frequently not insisted upon when obvious con- 
venience demanded another position. Recent 
excavations have shown that this was the case 
in the ancient monastery of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, and the same thing is seen in the 
altar in the chapel of the new archiepiscopal 
palace of this city. Yet, through a rigid 
adherence to orientation, the Grinling Gibbons 


throne has to be pulled to pieces, and a one-sided 
arrangement introduced. ; 
May I mention a recent sad piece of vandalism 
that I also noticed in the church of St. Paul, 
Canterbury? In that church there was 4 fine 
and interesting old font, of Bethersden marble, 


each face 


I believe, with a square bowl havin 
- ‘ "hee about 


incised with trefoil-headed arcades. 
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— 
“oven centuries this font has been used for Chris- 
tian baptism; the bowl is nearly as good as when 
it was first constructed ; but it has been dis- 

ed in favour of a showy new one. This 
sncient bowl now rests against the east wall of 
the south aisle, and is in such a position as to 
invite unintentional kicks from passers-by. It 
js very sad, on all grounds, to see such a sorry 
change of old lamps for new in the _ historic 
gat of the primacy of the Church of England, 
shere surely we might expect an example to all 
of reverence for the past. ANTIQUARY. 








SALES. 


Tue collection of the late Mr. G. Gurney was 
sold at Christie’s last Saturday. Drawings: 
Gg. G. Clovio, A Scriptural Subject, 997. W. 
Hunt, Spring Flowers and Birds’-nests, 1261. ; 
The Rustic Artist, 252. J. M. W. Turner, 
Chatham from Fort Pitt, 630/.; St. Michael’s 
Mount, Shipwreck of Lycidas, 231/.; The 
Temptation on the Pinnacle of the Temple, 
136.; Stirling Castle, 2207. Pictures: Vicat 
Cole, View on the Thames, evening, 252I. ; 
View on the Arun, 23il. E. W. Cooke, Lagoon 
Fishing-boats, Venice, 1361. D.Cox, View near 
Bettws-y-Coed, 2621. H. W. B. Davis, After- 
noon on the Cliffs, 1687. F. D. Hardy, Reading 
a Will, 110/.; The Afternoon’s Nap, 110/. J.C. 
Hook, Salmon Pool on the Tamar, 6511.; Caller 
Herrin’, 4621.; Searching for Crab-holes, 4301. ; 
The Crabbers, 472/.; Unloading the Mussel- 
Boat, 3571. J. Israéls, After the Storm: a 
Fisherman’s Family in Gloom, 1,1341. J. 
Linnell, English Woodlands, 3571. ; Hampstead 
Heath, 5351.; View near Hampstead, 162I. 
Millais, Diana Vernon, 6511. J. Pettie and J. 
MacWhirter, Freelances, 1051. J. Pettie, Song 
without Words, 2101. J. Phillip, In the Gardens 
of the Alcazar at Seville, 105/. H. Wood, La 
Promessa Sposa, 2311. 

The remaining works were from various col- 
lections. Reynolds, Francis, Marquis of Tavis- 
tock, 1,207/. J. Russell, Mr. Potengier (pastel), 
2101. Sir H. Raeburn, James Byres, of Tonley, 
§46l.; Mrs. Machonichie, holding her child in 
her arms, 2621. F. Boucher, Venus, seated on 
Clouds, playing with Cupid, 5047. Romney, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, in green coat with fur, 
3361, Van der Myn, Portrait of a Lady, in blue 
dress, playing a guitar, 157/. Brekelenkam, 
An Interior, a gentleman and his family at a 
repast, 1311. Morland, A Farmyard, 105l. 
ainsborough, Portrait of a Gentleman, in 
green coat with gold braid, 1,034. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers, Mr. Howard Pyle was elected an 
Honorary Member, and Messrs. Maurice Greif- 
fenhagen, W. Y. MacGregor, and Douglas 
Robinson Associates. 

_ Tse Fine-Art Society announce that they are 
ia position to advise upon matters connected 
vith the Early Italian, Dutch, and English 
schools of painting, and the French 
Romanticists, as they have secured for that 
purpose the services of Mr. Langton Douglas, 
whose extensive knowledge of artistic matters 
8 well known. 

Avonc Mr. Murray’s announcements are the 

miniscences of a Royal Academician,’ by Mr. 

J.C. Horsley, who reached that rank as long 
g0 as 1864; ‘A History of Ancient Pottery 
‘nd Porcelain,’ by Mr. H. B. Walters, based on 
Birch’s well-known work; ‘The Painters of 
Japan,’ by Mr. Arthur Morrison ; and ‘ Foun- 
tains Abbey,’ by Dean Hodges. 

AN illustrated monograph on James 
McArdell, by Mr. Gordon Goodwin, which will 
* published in a few days by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
orms the second volume of ‘ British Mezzo- 
“nters,’ The third, dealing with Thomas Wat- 





son, James Watson, and Elizabeth Judkins, will 
be ready in the autumn. 

THE death at the age of fifty is announced of 
M. Paul Joseph Jamin, a pupil of Jules Lefebvre 
and of Boulanger, who made a speciality of pic- 
tures with prehistoric subjects. He was the 
son of the physician Jules Jamin, who was 
secrétaire perpétuel of the Académie des Sciences 
and a well-known professor. Paul Jamin had 
been an exhibitor at the Salon for nearly a 
quarter of a century, receiving honourable 
mention in 1882; in 1889, in which year he 
exhibited two portraits, he secured a bronze 
medal ; he also received medals at the exhibi- 
tions of 1898 and 1900, but he does not seem to 
have made much advance of recent years. He 
had a profound knowledge of things relating to 
primeval existence. 


Tue death is also announced of M. Armand 
Laroche at the age of seventy-six. M. Laroche 
was a constant exhibitor at the Salon for a 
long series of years. He was born at Saint-Cyr- 
I’Ecole, studied under Drdlling and Wachs- 
muth, and executed some good portraits. He 
received honourable mention in 1883 for a 
portrait of M. G——, a third-class medal in 
1888, and a bronze medal in the year following 
for a portrait. 

Baron ALPHONSE DE RorHscaiLp has given 
4,000 francs to the committee which has under- 
taken to collect funds for the erection of a 
monument at La Rochelle to the memory of 
Eugéne Fromentin, the artist and author. 








MUSIC 


a 
NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


Amonc the music which Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hirtel send us is Berlioz’s Requiem, Op. 5, 
Vocal Score (Ph. Scharwenka). This is the 
année Berlioz, and about the time of the anni- 
versary of the birth (December 11th) of the 
great French composer he will be much talked 
and written about. Among his most character- 
istic works undoubtedly ranks the one under 
notice. The score, with its array of brass and 
multitude of drums, is difficult to read, and 
still more difficult to reduce for the pianoforte. 
Herr Scharwenka has discharged his task with 
signal success, and if the music be not always 
easy to play, he has, at any rate, written as a 

ianist for pianists.—Hin Weihnachtsmysterium. 

on Philipp Wolfrum. Op. 31, Vocal Score. 
For many years composers worked on Wagnerian 
lines, t.¢., they made more or less abundant 
use of representative themes. In_ those 
cases in which the music possessed a cer- 
tain individuality, and in which Wagnerian 
methods were not carried to excess, the result 
was not unfavourable; but whenever the 
subject-matter was not strong the mechanical 
character soon became evident and wearisome. 
Gradually, however, the spirit rather than the 
letter of Wagner has exerted more and more 
power ; in Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und Gretel’. 
the former was strongly felt, and the introduc- 
tion of folk-melodies showed a new departure. 
Again, Dr. Elgar, in his ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ 
has shown assimilation, not imitation. In the 
work under notice we have old chorales and folk- 
tunes, while in the treatment of the thematic 
material one is reminded of Bach, of Wagner, 
or of Brahms. From a perusal of a vocal score 
one can only judge partially of the work, but this 
much can be said, that it is remarkably interest- 
ing. We refrain for the present from more 
detailed notice of the work, as it is to be 
performed at the forthcoming Hereford Festival. 
—Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by 
Max Lewandowsky, is a clever and effectively 
written work. The music shows the influence 
of the past rather than of the present—of 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and 
not of Brahms, Franck, or Wagner. There are 
four movements : a vigorous Allegro, a graceful 








Andante, a quiet Allegretto, and an impassioned 
Finale.—A Sonata in E minor for violin and 
pianoforte, by Hans Koessler, is the work of a 
composer who possesses individuality. His 
thematic material is strong and his workmanship 
interesting. The music is of the romantic order, 
but there is nothing extravagant in it. The 
sonata well deserves a hearing. By the same 
composer we have some Ungarischen Tanz- 
weisen, original pieces for violin and pianoforte, 
delightfully fresh and piquant; also music of 
more serious and important character, viz., an 
a cappella setting of the Forty-sixth Psalm. This 
work shows great skill, yet the music is not dry. 
There is life and dignity in it, and the composer 
obtains strong contrasts and imposing effects, 
The work, it should be mentioned, was prize- 
crowned by the Vienna Tonkiinstler- Verein. 


Messrs. Novello & Co. send us Selected Piano- 
forte Studies, progressively arranged by Franklin 
Taylor in two sets (eight books). In these busy 
days succinct histories and short stories are 
welcome, and so in pianoforte music the hun- 
dred Clementi or Cramer studies, and the 
innumerable exercises of Czerny, have of late 
given way to selections. Biilow, Bonamici, 
Philipp, and quite recently, in an Augener 
publication, Thiimer, have chosen special 
studies from one or more composers. The 
collection under notice is edited by an able 
pianist and a teacher of very wide experience; 
it may, therefore, be accepted as safe and sound. 
Each set of four books is complete in itself ; 
pupils sufficiently advanced can therefore com- 
mence with the second.—Four Concerti Grossi. 
By G. F. Hiindel. Pianoforte Transcriptions 
by Giuseppe Martucci. The composer's twelve 
Concerti Grossi for two solo violins and violon- 
cello, with accompaniment of strings, and, of 
course, harpsichord, published in 1740, contain 
music remarkable for its freshness and beauty, 
but the opportunities of hearing them are of the 
rarest. Hence these transcriptions are welcome, 
In them is displayed great ingenuity, and the 
writing for the instrument is interesting. Signor 
Martucci has tried to present the music in the 
most effective manner; on every page one 
can feel the mind of a genuine composer-pianist, 
not of a mere pianist making use of the old 
master’s music for purposes of show.— Rhapsody 
on March Themes is an excellent arrangement, 
as pianoforte duet, by Edward German, of his 
Rhapsody for orchestra performed at the last 
Norwich Festival.—Two Sketches from Florence: 
No. 1, On the Lung Arno, and No. 2, In the 
Cascine, by Mary Carmichael, are tasteful piano- 
forte pieces under one cover. The first has a 
flowing expressive melody; the second is of 
light, cheerful character.—Plaisanterie, scherzo 
by Eaton Faning, is well written and pleasing ; 
the phraseology, however, is somewhat rococo. — 
En Printemps, Notturno, and Ballade, by Stepan 
Esipoff, are three drawing-room pieces, and of 
a refined order. 


For violin and pianoforte Messrs. Novello 
send Four Novelletten, by 8. Coleridge-Taylor, 
Op. 52. The career of this rising composer is 
being watched with interest, and we are soon to 
hear his new oratorio ‘Calvary.’ Short pieces, 
such as those under notice, are no real test of 
his strength in the art of development, but 
they have marked melodic and rhythmic 
interest : Nos. 2 and 4 appear to us the most 
characteristic.—Six Highland Dances for the 
same instruments, by J. B. McEwen, are clever 
and attractive; the melodies are quaint and 
they are ably presented.—A Mazurka for violin 
and pianoforte, by Edward Elgar, is interesting : 
even in a trifle the composer shows his in- 
dividuality. It has been arranged by him from 
the orchestral score. — Waltz, Minuet, and 
Gavotte for two violins and pianoforte, by 
Battison Haynes, are pleasant little pieces, and 
all three are ‘‘in canon throughout.” The form 
notwithstanding, the music is fresh and flowing. 
The composer scarcely showed worldly wisdom 
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in placing the words quoted on the title-page. 
The word “canon” might in many cases weaken 
the attractive power of the dance titles, while 
competent musicians would without it soon 
discover the skill displayed. — Kinderleben, 
twenty-four pieces for the young, by Th. Kullak 
(Op. 62 and 82), have been skilfully arranged 
by A. Rosenkranz for violin and pianoforte. 
Transcriptions are often unsatisfactory ; in the 
present instance Kullak’s little pieces have cer- 
tainly lost none of their charm. 


From Messrs. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
we have received Musical Pastels, by George P. 
Upton. The author in his preface acknowledges 
that his work is not an ‘‘ original creation.” He 
has only ‘‘made the selections, keeping harmony 
in view, and put on the color as attractively as 
was within my skill.” The ‘ Pastels,’ therefore, 
do not give opportunity for comment or dis- 
cussion. In one, with the interesting title 
‘Music and Religion,’ the religious character of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
is described, though not in any deep spirit. A 
really serious essay might be written on this 
theme, showing how far the particular form of 
religion affected the character of the music of 
these composers, The last essay, ‘The Man 
Beethoven,’ deals, of course, with a fascinating 
subject. For the general public a book of this 
kind has no doubt its value, since many of the 
facts and stories are drawn from books not in 
general circulation. It contains illustrations 
from rare prints, and also facsimiles. 








HANDEL AND ADDITIONS. 
17, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
July 14th, 1903, 


In regard to the comments upon ‘Story of 
Oratorio’ in the Athenewm of July 11th, may I 
respectfully point out that a foot-note, attributed 
to me, concerning Handel’s organ accompani- 
ments, is the opinion of Mr. Frederick J. 
Crowest, editor of the ‘‘ Music Story” series ? 

‘** Additional accompaniments” to Handelian 
scores are such a debatable matter among 
musicians that it seemed only just, as well as 
courteous to the other side, that Mr. Crowest’s 
annotation should appear. The point at issue 
really is, how far it may be legitimate and 
becoming to embellish or amplify Handel's 
organ parts. Failing the composer’s exact indi- 
cations in his scores on this subject, Handel 
**as he was and as he wrote ” remains, however, 
the honest conviction of the writer. 

Annig W. Patrerson, Mus. Doc. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Herr Feix Morrt has been engaged by an 
American impresario to give concerts in Ame- 
rica from October, 1903, to May, 1904, and 
during his absence from Carlsruhe Capell- 
meister Gorter will act as his deputy. Herr 
Conried, as already announced, intends to give 
a performance of ‘ Parsifal’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, New York, on December 2lst, 
and it is reported from Berlin that the work 
will be conducted by Herr Mottl. This, how- 
ever, seems most unlikely ; in fact, he is said 
to have declared the report untrue. As regards 
this ‘ Parsifal’ performance, it is stated that 
contracts have been signed by Burgstaller, Van 
Rooy, Dippel, and last, but not least, Ternina. 
Not much reliance, however, can be placed on 
the reports of the theatre world. 

Tue works to be performed at the Bayreuth 
Festival of 1904 are ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ 
and ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ 

Aveust Buncert’s ‘Odysseus’ Tod’ and 
Blech’s ‘ Alpenkénig und Menschenfeind’ will 
be produced for the first time at Dresden during 
the coming season. It has been decided by the 
theatre management that in future complete 
performances of the ‘Ring’ are to be given 
during the months of September, December, 
and March, 





Tue Premier Grand Prix de Rome has been 
awarded to M. Raoul Louis Laparra, born at 
Bordeaux in 1876 ; he studied under M. Gabriel 
Fauré. Mille. Demougeot and Messrs. Devrits 
and Vieuille sang the soli in the performance of 
his cantata. 

Tue full rehearsals have begun at Munich 
for the Wagner performances during the 
months of August and September. The 
orchestra of 135 performers will be under the 
direction of Herr Zumpe. The first cycle com- 
mences on August 8th. 

Le Ménestrel of July 12th states that Herr 
Richard Strauss has obtained leave of absence 
from the Berlin Opera during February and 
March next for the purpose of appearing as 
conductor and composer in the United States. 
His wife, Frau Strauss de Ahne, is to accom- 
pany him and give vocal recitals, singing princi- 
pally her husband’s Lieder. 

In Le Monde Musical of June 30th M. A. 
Mangeot, speaking of the preparations being 
made at Grenoble for the Berlioz festival in 
August, expresses regret that out of the four 
days two will be devoted to brass band and 
‘*orpheonist”’ competitions. As at present 
arranged there will be only two concerts devoted 
to Berlioz. At the one will be given ‘Faust’ 
under the direction of M. Jéhin, at the other 
only excerpts from ‘ L’Enfance du Christ’ and 
other works under the direction of M. Vincent 
d’Indy and Herr Weingartner. Paris for the 
present is silent ; but there is time, as the anni- 
versary of the birth of Berlioz is not till Decem- 
ber 11th. Grenoble has probably fixed on 
August as a month more convenient to visitors ; 
in Paris our critic expects the Opéra and Opéra 
Comiyue to do their duty and give fitting per- 
formances of the French master’s stage works. 
But in the Atheneum of February 14th last we 
have already suggested an even more important 
cycle, including stage and concert-room music, 
which might be held in Paris; and we also 
expressed a hope that something of the kind 
would be given in London. Only one opera of 
Berlioz, ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ has been performed 
here, and that fifty years ago. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tues. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Operatic Performance, Royal Academy of Music, 8.30. 
— Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fri. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 
PLAYS OLD AND NEW. 

The Works of Shakespeare.—Othello. Edited 
by H. Chichester Hart.—Cymbeline. Edited by 
Prof. E. Dowden. (Methuen.)—These plays 
form the sixth and seventh volumes of Messrs. 
Methuen’s charming issue, now definitely 
named “The Arden Shakespeare.” We note 
also that Prof. Dowden, who commenced the 
work, has given place to Mr. W. J. Craig as 
general editor, contenting himself with the 
lesser responsibility of contributor only to the 
series. In that respect he is still ahead of his 
fellow-editors, and, moreover, his first two 
volumes—‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’— 
with which the publication commenced, set the 
standard which his followers have endeavoured 
to maintain. This is nota varioruwm edition, but 
the collations of the old authorities and of other 
preceding work are complete in all essentials. 
The introductions and notes are full—perhaps 
occasionally a little too full, but it is difficult 
for an editor always to suppress his own 
idiosyncrasies —and the texts are accurately 
printed, but a little too conservative in cases 
where difficulties have been solved by former 
commentators. For instance, in ‘ Cymbeline’ 
two brilliant conjectures of the late Howard 
Staunton which appeared in our columns as far 
back as June 14th, 1873, might, we think, by 





this time, after thirty years’ consideration be = 
deemed worthy of admission to the text. tT, § *P2* 
editor who has the courage to undertake the 
revision of Shakspeare’s work should not be go, darke 


timid as to dispose of them by a bare record jn -_ 
anote. Here they are. Act IV. se. ii, :— p that 

Upon th’ earth’s face and t 

You were as flowers ; now wither’d, &c. rfor 

And in Act V. sc. i. :— thoug! 

"Tis enough have | 

That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress-piece ! tions, 


These restorations of Shakspeare’s text—fo, J contai 
such we are convinced they are—need no com. § the m 
ment ; comparison with the nonsense of the § to the 
Folio version is all that is required. But jf 9 ascribe 
Prof. Dowden does here, in our opinion, les § “habe 
than justice to Staunton, he is not more indy. § Prof. ¢ 
gent to himself; he gives us in his notes at § readin 
least one emendation which would have rejoiced  habet,’ 
Staunton’s heart; in Act V. sc. v. 1. 262 he § bably1 


proposes to read :— that tl 
Think that you are upon a lock, and now Edwar 
Throw me again. nether 


The original has ‘‘upona rock.” The wrestling § it is e 
phrase which Prof. Dowden now adduces § either 
removes what has been a stumbling-block to al} gynnes. 
editors ; he has proved his point, and it will go § or syno 
near to be thought so shortly—say in another § duction 
thirty years. With this timid conservatism we Leo 1 
are inclined to contrast the courage—we had J 7, Fi 
almost said the perversity—which seeks to 9 jstoq b 
justify admitted errors of the original. For § picharc 
instance, Mr. Hart, in ‘ Othello,’ restores in revised 
Act I. sc. iii. 1, 265, ‘‘my defunct,” and in 


Act II. se. iii. ]. 328, **devotement”; his text thus ood 
resumes its original obscurity, and is not, in § ,, desig 
our judgment, illumined by his arguments in J ,, «, 
its favour. Generally, however, his notes  pjstille 
reveal extensive reading, and he is able to § ang itg 
offer some apt illustrations which will be J o¢ miny 
appreciated by future editors. We note in § ghich d 
particular his frequent references to Philemon § jinn of 
Holland’s Pliny, of which he seems to have § jocajls 
made a special study. ef Piron 


Shakespeare’s Works.—The Edinburgh Folio § various 


Edition. Edited by W. E. Henley. (Grant § devils t 
Richards.)—With the twenty-fourth part, § dominio 
containing ‘Henry VIII.’ and beginning § the one 
vol. vi., we have now received more than one- § itis to lc 
half of the entire work. We had written that ¥ handed. 


both editor and publisher were to be con- § comings 
gratulated on the success which had attended § the proc 
their efforts so far, and we deeply regret that reduces 1 
only the latter can now see the completion in § crats, offi 
due course of this sumptuous edition of the §f telling of 
works of Shakspeare. merit, tl 

The Life and Repentence of Marie Magdalene, § Both the 
By Lewis Wager. A Morality Play, reprinted § are told, 
from the Original Edition of 1566-7. Edited, indeed, i 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Inder, J ment.” — 
by Frederick Ives Carpenter. (Chicago, Uni § its deris 
versity Press.) — The ‘‘enterlude” (as the § it greatl 
original title-page calls it) which Prof. Car- the exper 
penter has reprinted in this volume has 0 be under 
literary merit, but it may possess some histo- With *7 
rical interest as the only extant specimen of diferent, 
a kind of morality play somewhat markedly § that this 
divergent from the ordinary type. Although § oneor ot] 
the choice of subject and the fact that the Itis a wo 








dramatis persone include the Saviour and Simon § te alme 
the Pharisee, as well as Mary Magdalene her lightened 
self, might seem to refer it to a different genus § ™ ‘Resu 
it belongs essentially to the class of ‘moral § tunslator 
ties,”the remaining personages being Infidelity have beer 
(the ‘* Vice”), Pride of Life, Cupidity, Carl What is 
Concupiscence, Malicious Judgment, and, ont “Many 1 


other side, The Law, Knowledge of Sin, Faith, § “ford ples 
Repentance, Justification, and Love. The — - 
theology is as strongly Protestant as 10 the be undoub: 
plays of Bale, to which, though far lest That ‘The 
vigorous, this piece bears considerable *§,. a Weck 
semblance. The doctrine of justification by depute t} 
faith, in the Lutheran sense, is insisted 0 lie in Ru 
without much regard to dramatic propriety. is uncomf 
The author is probably identical with the i mpacity a 
Wager who was appointed rector of oe than those 
hithe in 1560. Although his name does expressed 
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be appear in the records of Oxford or Cambridge, 
The ff is described on the title-page as a ‘‘ learned 
the J isrke,” and from this and from the display of 
80 Bf ciassical learning in the text the editor infers 
1 4 that he was a member of one of the universities, 
and that the pay was written for academic 
performance. his is not at all unlikely, 
though Wager’s scholarship seems not to 
have been very great. His Latin verse quota- 
tions, made apparently from memory, often 
for | contain blunders that ruin both the sense and 
m. ff the metre. Some of these, however, may be due 
the @ to the printer; at any rate, we can hardly 
if 9 ascribe to the author the substitution of 
ess | “habente” for habet in Juvenal, ‘Sat.’ vi. 269. 
nl. § Prof. Carpenter’s note, ‘‘In modern texts the 
at — reading, different from Wager’s, is ‘Semper 
ced & habet,’” &c., isnot happy. The editor is pro- 
he & bably right in inferring from internal evidence 
that the play was written in the reign of 
Edward VI. In the note on the line ‘‘ Your 
nether garments must go by gymmes and ioynts” 
ing | it is erroneously suggested that ‘‘gymmes” 
ces f cither means ‘‘gems” or is a misprint for 
all § gynnes. The word occurs elsewhere as a variant 
go & orsynonym of gimmers or gimmals. The intro- 
her § duction is excellent. 
we Leo Tulstoy.—Plays: The Power of Darkness, 
ud 9 The First Distiller, Fruits of Culture. Trans- 
to ¥ lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. (Grant 
for ff Richards.)—The twentieth volume of ‘the 
Ib revised edition” of the works of Leo Tolstoy 
I f is occupied with the plays. These are three 
103 F in number, of which two only can be regarded 
IM Ff 43 designed for the stage. Though announced 
M Bas “a comedy in six acts,” ‘The First 
tes Ff Distiller’ occupies but two-and-twenty pages, 
{0 and its longest act would take but a couple 
be f of minutes or so in performance. Its story, 
1 § which deals with diabolism, has a slight sugges- 
102 BH tin of the ‘Belphegor’ of Machiavel, and 
Ave Bf recalls somewhat strongly a well-known poem 
_ Bf ofPiron. One scene passes in hell. While the 
lio B various imps employed by the chief of the 
ant B devils to provide inmates for his dreary 
tt, F dominions return, as a rule, with full bags, 
ing § the one of the number whose special mission 
ne- § itis to look after the peasants comes back empty 
hat ¥ handed. After being subjected for his short- 
on- § comings to punishment the peccant fiend invents 
led i the processes of distillation, and in so doing 
hat reduces the working classes to the level of aristo- 
10 & crats, officials, tradesmen, and women. It is a re- 
the ff telling of a Russian folk-tale, and is of no special 
merit, though it contains some happy satire. 
ne, § Both the remaining pieces have been acted, we 
ted § are told, with success. Of ‘Fruits of Culture,’ 
ed, § indeed, it is said that it is ‘‘brimful of merri- 
ex, @ ment.” It may be doubted, however, whether 
ni fits derision of spiritualism would commend 
the # it greatly to an English public, or whether 
iat § theexperiment of production in England will 
no ff be undertaken by any responsible management. 
tof With ‘The Power of Darkness’ the case is 
of § diffrent, and there is some cause for surprise 
diy § that this has not been set before the public by 
igh one or other of our free or independent societies. 
he i tis a work of genuine and conspicuous power, 





the almost insufferable gloom of which is 
lightened by no such teaching as is inculcated 
in ‘Resurrection.’ As is pointed out by the 
ttunslators, a defence of this work seems to 
have been intended by the author when, in his 
What is Art?’ he declares :— 
“Many things the production of which does not 
ord pleasure to the producer, and the sensation 
‘ceived from which is unpleasant, such as gloomy 
tartrending scenes in a play, may, nevertheless, 
undoubted works of art.” 
That‘ The Power of Darkness’ is entitled to rank 
84 work of art we will not contest, nor will we 
dispute the fidelity of its pictures of peasant 
‘l@in Russia. None the less, the atmosphere 
% Uncomfortable, and the pictures of sordid 
‘apacity and murder are scarcely less repulsive 
ose in ‘La Terre’ of Zola. Tolstoy has 


















the task of translation has been accomplished, 
and stated that he desires no better adaptation. 
Some signs of perfunctoriness seem, however, 
to mark the work, a matter to be expected 
in the case of so long a translation. The 
volume is prefaced by a portrait of Tolstoy by 
Répin, painted in 1887, and accompanied by a 
photograph of a scene representing Anisya and 
Nikita as depicted on the Moscow stage. An 
annotated list of the works of Tolstoy forms 
also a portion of the volume. 


The Joy of Living (Es Lebe das Leben): a 
Play in Four Acts. By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated by Edith Wharton. (Duckworth.)— 
Rather tardily, in view of their merits, the 
a7 of Sudermann are winning their way on 
tothe English stage. Under the title of ‘ Magda, 
‘Heimat’ is familiar in more than one version, 
and renderings, very unequal in point of merit, 
of that play and ‘Sodoms Ende’ have been 
seen during recent seasons. It appears at 
first glance as if it were as literature that ‘ Es 
Lebe das Leben’ now makes its appearance. It 
is known, however, that the adaptation of Mrs. 
Edith Wharton was made for stage purposes. 
The play is, indeed, the more pleasant to read 
in consequence of being an equivalent rather 
than a translation. As literature it is, even in 
its present shape, considerable, and as acting 
drama it can scarcely fail to prove successful. 
Sudermann’s strength and his limitations are 
alike manifest in this drama, the title of which 
is bitterly satirical. The influence of Ibsen is 
more apparent in the works of Sudermann than 
in those of any other dramatist of equal power, 
if (which is not sure) such can be found. It is, 
however, the product of an Ibsen with nothing 
parochial, though withkindred species of brumous 
monotony. The very title seems suggested by 
‘Hedda Gabler.’ Very powerful is the story of 
‘The Joy of Living.’ Like almost all Suder- 
mann’s work, it is deficient in pathos. In all 
its scenes it leaves us dry-eyed. Not one of its 
characters commands our sympathies, nor is 
there one concerning whose future we have the 
slightest interest. Very far are we from saying 
that either pathos or sympathy is indispensable 
in works of the class. Pathos is well within 
the reach of meaner writers, and our sym- 
pathies are not seldom purchased at a cheap 
rate. Where, however, the key-note of 
the work is ‘‘sunt lacryme rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt,” it is defeating 
to find our hearts refusing to throb and 
our tears to flow. It is rather pitiful to part 
from our hero with a feeling of contempt. 
Such, however, is the dominant sentiment when, 
over the corpse of the woman both have loved, 
the lover says to the husband he _ has 
wronged, ‘‘ And you see, Michael, that I live 
because I must—that I live—because I am 
dead.” Of the eternal trio the false wife alone 
has any true magnanimity, and her heroism 
even has not quite the right ring. We make 
no attempt to tell the story of a translation, and 
the reader who is familiar neither with the Ger- 
man nor the English rendering must wait to 
decide on the value of our criticism. Something 
of censure underlies our notice, ‘‘ yet that ’s not 
much.” -It seems expedient to counsel French 
dramatists to look to their laurels, which the 
Germans are on the point of filching from 
them. In a lighter style M. Alfred Capus 
among moderns occupies a high place. Men 
such as M. Sardou and M. Rostand are directly 
challenged by Herr Sudermann and Herr 
Hauptmann. Among the characters in ‘The 
Joy of Living’ the most attractive is Prince 
Usingen, whose witty conversation and com- 
parative independence of the action recall Bar- 
riére first and afterwards the younger Dumas. 


Ginevra: a Drama in Three Acts. By Arthur 
Lewis. (Elkin Mathews.)—‘Ginevra’ is a 
specimen of a kind of drama which, if not of 


place for it. In words as grotesque in perverse- 
ness of arrangement as deficient in any form of 
harmony, it tells a story of the order best 
described as forcible feeble. The scene is laid 
in Florence in the closing years of the fourteenth 
century. While loving Antonio De’ Rondinelli, 
Ginevra Degli Almieri has married, at her 
mother’s bidding, Francesco Degli Agolanti., 
The union has been unconsummated, unfinished 
even, since Ginevra has fallen on the altar steps, 
been taken for dead, and buried. Recover- 
ing, like Juliet, from her swoon, she presents 
herself in her cere cloths at the door of her all but 
husband, who, however, takes herfor somespecies 
of goblin and refuses her admission. Having 
nowhere else to go, she next visits the house 
of her lover, who lets her in, treats her with all 
becoming respect, and, so soon as he can meet 
with an obliging friar, marries her. Not quite 
content with this species of sanction is Ginevra, 
and after the sister of her new husband has, with 
rather indecorous haste, married her old husband, 
she succeeds with the aid of the Bishop of 
Florence in having matters put ina more formal 
and regular shape. This strange story is told in 
verse which is occasionally blank, occasionally 
rhymed, but is alwayscrabbed. It seems in the 
very spirit of perverseness that our author turns 
plain prose into lengths such as these when he 
seeks to induce the Friar to sanction the 
informal nuptials of his hero and heroine :— 


F. Ang. But, son, dear son, believe me— 
Ant. Not a whit 
That thou wilt cast good converts to the pit! 

Give us thy grace, or we will wed without. 

Hymen shall torch us twain with Bacchic rout: 

A bridal of the gods. We are theirs or thine! 

For thee to judge in which way she be mine. 

F. Ang. But where be they sball witness this grave deed ? 

Ant, Thy God and mine are two. What further need ? 
To work! Let Neither wait! 

F, Ang. Wilt not be stayed ? 
Alas! of holy office have I not 
The solemn words. Scarce can I mind me what, 
Or how proceed. Daughter, art thou a maid ? 

Ant. As virginal as she, the woodland queen, 
Who flushed all wrathful at the luckless gaze 
Of pitiful Actzon ! 

F. Ang. Peace, my son! 
From her lips were discreeter answer won. 
Thou art unspoused ? 
Gin. Father, it is—yes—so. 

F, Ang. Faltering response is that, and seeming slow. 
Gin. I am a maid. 
So said should be enough. 


t. Come, goodman smith, be bluff 
And hearty with thy welding. Strike ere it cool, 
Thy blessed chance, and thou be left a fool! 
F, Ang. Dear, dear! Forgive me, Christ, if I do wrong! 
Wilt have this maid for wife thy true life long ? 
Ant. I will. 


FLA 

Gin. 

FLA God grant these both be graven vows 

On both your hearts. I bless. I do ye join 

I’ the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Enough. I have done my all. I have done with speech. 
Be one, though twain. 

Not in the least exceptional are the passages we 
quote. The majority, if notthe whole of them, are 
written ina style no less involved and unmusical. 


The Dean of St. Patrick's: a Play in Four 
Acts. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Arnold.)—In the 
martyrology constituted, according to Burns, by 
the lives of the poets, Dean Swift occupies a 
prominent place. It does not follow thence 
that his life is essentially and inherently dra- 
matic. In her ‘Dean of St. Patrick’s’ Mrs. 
Hugh Bell has followed closely the career of 
Swift, as described by his latest biographers. 
She has not dared to follow it to its lamentable 
close and show its tragedy in the death ‘‘a-top.” 
From the conflict between Stella and Vanessa 
she derives the most stimulating portion of her 
play, and the death of Esther Vanhomrigh con- 
stitutes at once the climax and the dénodment 
of her action. Mrs. Bell’s scene opens at Moor 
Park, and presents Swift as secretary to Sir 
William Temple, by whom he is treated in 
cavalier fashion, being dispatched on what are 
virtually menial offices. Here he meets Esther 
Johnson (Stella), whose education he super- 
intends; and here, too, he is not too graciously 
presented by Temple to King William IIL, 
from whom he receives the promise of a clerk- 


F. Ang. 
Though I could wish 
An 


And thou wilt him for thy one spouse ? 
I will. 
ng. 





growth wholly modern, makes at least persistent 





“tpressed his approval of the manner in which 





efforts to invade a stage on which there is no 


ship of the Rolls in Dublin. Fourteen years 
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of grants or promotion which he is able to pro- 
mise, though he cannot secure the least conces- 
sion to himself. He meets Congreve, and 
cements an intimacy with Esther Vanhomrigh, 
who owns her passion for him, is well chided 
therefor, and learns of Swift’s close intimacy 
with Stella. The act ends with Swift’s rage 
at discovering that it is the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, and not that of Windsor, to which 
he is appointed. Two further years pass, and 
Swift, goaded by Mrs. Dingley (who is presented 
in an unamiable light) and by Dr. Raymond, 
who wearies him with the scandal and tittle- 
tattle of Dublin, is privately married to 
Stella at the deanery by the Bishop of 
Clogher. After the ceremony is over Vanessa 
appears, and by her passionate and _per- 
sistent questionings brings on an attack of 
the sort to which Swift has now become subject. 
The last act passes in Vanessa’s room at Marley 
Abbey, Celbridge, and ends with the death of its 
tenant. After vainly questioning Stella as to 
the relations between her and Swift, Vanessa 
demands directly of the Dean whether Miss 
Johnson is his wife. Receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, she throws at Stella, who 
enters at the moment, the words: ‘*‘I know 
now—I know! It kills me to know it...... but 
I am glad it kills me. Iam glad I cared—I am 
glad,” and falls back dead. There is here no 
violation of what may pass for historical accuracy 
—nothing of which to complain. It is a natural 
device of one dramatizing the life of Swift to 
present the Dean as receiving a letter from 
Stella containing a lock of hair, fastening it in 
a piece of paper, sealing it, and writing outside 
**Only a woman’s hair.” A second is, to make 
Swift, when Stella refers to the ‘Tale of a 
Tub,’ repezé his memorable exclamation : 
**Good God! what a genius I had when I 
wrote that book!” Such things may be sup- 
posed to give, if not local colour, an air of 
verisimilitude, and though we doubt the value 
of either, we have nothing to urge against its 


employment. The play, however, is not dra- 
matic in the sense of fitted for stage produc- 
tion. To obtain a success upon the boards, 


the character of Swift would need a style of 
acting of which we have not a superabundance. 
It would scarcely find a competent exponent, 
since the vacillation of the hero between two 
women, of whom Vanessa would in action be 
the more attractive, would be destructive of 
sympathy for the hero. A difficult task would 
await the dramatist who, at the cost of his- 
torical truth, would show Swift dying of the 
consequences of his own action. It seems as 
if the miracle must be accomplished, however, 
before the character of Swift can be rendered 
suitable to stage exposition. 





Dramatic Gossiy, 


THE principal dramatic event of the week has 
been the production, on Tuesday afternoon, at 
Drury Lane, for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Association, of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
with an exceptional cast, including Sir Henry 
Irving as Shylock and Miss Terry as Portia. 
In the remaining parts were many well-known 
actors. Such occasions naturally inspire general 
interest, but are, as a rule, of no special 
significance or value, except as an opportunity 
of obtaining a large sum from the public. 
Tuesday's representation was one of the best 
of its class. 


For the concluding nights of her season at 
the New Theatre Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
revived ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ the 
first performance being given on the afternoon 
of Saturday last, As Paula Tanqueray Mrs. 


Campbell first revealed her full powers, and it 
remains the best character in her repertory. 
She played it once more in her best style, and 





Cayley Drummle would better if the cha- 
racter were a little more of a gentleman and a 
man of the world, even at the sacrifice of some 
of the comedy. In consequence of the success 
of this revival the theatre will remain open 
until the 25th. 


On Monday, Madame Réjane’s season being 
over, Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh reappeared at the Garrick in ‘The 
Bishop’s Move,’ a three-act comedy by John 
Oliver Hobbes and Mr. Murray Carson, first 
produced at the same house on the 7th of June, 
1902. Mr. Bourchier repeated his ripe imper- 
sonation of the benevolent, if slightly Mephis- 
tophelean Bishop Ambrose, and Miss Van- 
brugh was again the sparkling Duchess. Mr. 
H. B. Warner reappeared as Francis Hericourt, 
and Miss Jessie Bateman as Barbara Arreton. 
‘Delicate Ground,’ an adaptation by Charles 
Dance of ‘ Brutus ]ache César,’ was given on the 
same evening with Mr. Bourchier as Citizen 
Sangfroid, and Miss Vanbrugh as Paulina, parts 
played respectively by Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris on the first production of the 
work at the Lyceum in 1849. 


‘Jim, A Romance or Cockaynz,’ a four-act 
play by Mr. H. A. Saintsbury, first produced 
on July 6th at Kingston-on-Thames, made on 
Monday a move nearer London, and was given 
at the Grand Theatre, Fulham. Jim is the 
name of a flower girl, played by Miss Dorothea 
Drummond. 


Tue last performance of ‘Dante’ takes place 
this evening at Drury Lane, after which the 
house will close. 


AN important feature in Mr. Tree’s future 
programme is the proposed institution of a 
school of acting. That such a thing is needed 
has been long granted. It will be time enough 
to deal with the scheme when we have an ink- 
ling of its nature. Past efforts of the kind have 
not inspired much confidence, but Mr. Tree is 
more capable and responsible than the self- 
constituted teachers of what they do not know. 


TuE part of the heroine in ‘ Old Heidelberg,’ 
at the St. James’s, has been resigned during 
the week by Miss Eva Moore to Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite. Yesterday the St. James’s closed 
for the season. 

‘Saves or Nicut,’ a one-act fantasy, in 
which, at the Lyceum, Capt. Robert Marshall 
made his first venture as a dramatist, will be 
revived on Monday at the Haymarket. Mr. 
Eric Lewis will play Sir Ludovic Trevett. 
The original representative of the heroine was 
Miss Henrietta Watson. 

On September 14th Mr. Charles Hawtrey will 
appear at the Criterion Theatre, New York, in 
‘The Man from Blankley’s.’ 

Miss Sipyt CaR.iste is playing at the Duke 
of York’s the part in ‘The Admirable Crichton’ 
created by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW RBADY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS, 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 


Author of ‘ Beautiful Joe,” * Rese & Charlitte,’ ‘The King 
of the Park,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS, 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
(Mrs. Herbert Miller Hopkins), 


Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Berny,’ ‘Ye Lyttle Salen 
Mayde,’ ‘A Georgian Actress,’ &c. 


An interesting story of American political life in the éay; 
of A. Lincoln. ; 





THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBIE 
WRITERS, 
Feap. folio, Printed on Hand-made Paper in black and rei, 


LANDOR’S PERICLES «ai 


ASPASIA. Reprinted by Permission from the Baition 
of 1876, with the Author’s latest Corrections. With Title. 
page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. Longden, 
200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. 31. 3s. net. 
[Now ready, 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life of 


Sir Thomas More, by WILLIAM ROPBR, and his 
Letters to Margaret Roper and others. With Portra't 
of More by Holbein, decorated Frontispiece and Title 
by W. Bruckman, and 2 Illustrations by Ambrose 

olbein from the 1518 Edition of ‘ Utopia.’ 200 Copies 


for sale in Great Britain. 2/. 2s. net. [Septemter, 





Large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 5s. 


LINGARD’S HISTORY 


BNGLAND. Newly Abridged and brought down to 
the Accession of Ring Edward VII. by hn HENRY 
NOBERT BIRT, OS.B. With a Preface by ABBOT? 
GASQUET, D.D. With Maps. 





Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The LIFE and WORKS if 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. By CALVIN THOMAS, 
Professor in Columbia University. 





THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT, 
Rdited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. VI. The DRAPIER’S LETTERS. 


With Portrait, Reproductions of Wood’s Coinage, aul 
Facsimiles of Title-pages. [Bohn's Standard Library. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughto 
HOLBORN, M.A. With 40 Illustrations and a Pho 
togravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Series. 

“ The present volume will be welcomed, because alike it 
biography and in criticism it is concise and up date, 
while the pictorial illustration is lavish and good.”—Glo. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; 
or in leather, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, B.A. 3y 


McDOUGALL SCOTT, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 








FOURTH EDITION, REWRITTEN TO DATE. %. 


CYCLES and CYCLING, By 


HEWITT GRIFFIN, M.J.I., London Athletic oo 
N.C.U. 0.T.C., &c., Author of ‘ Athletics,’ ‘ Cycles 
the Season,’ and other Works. With Special ag 04 
tions by C. W. BROWN : ‘Choice of a Cycle: its 1 
and Repair’; BD. CAMPBHLL : ‘ The Motor Cycler 
How to Master It’; also a Chapter for Ladies by 

AGNES WOOD. [All England Series. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By JOHN BOYD THACHER, Author of ‘ The Continent of America,’ ‘ The Cabotian Discovery,’ &c. 
3 vols, royal 8vo, about 2000 pp., containing some 300 Plates, which comprise Portraits, Reproductions in Facsimile of Manuscripts, Views, and Maps 
A Limited Edition, vellum backs, sold only in Sets, 17. 16s. net per Volume, 
Also a Collector’s Edition of 100 Sets bound in three-quarters levant, together with a Portfolio containing Facsimile Reprints of the Four ‘ Voyages,’ 


182. net per Set. 


No single work of greater or of even equal importance has been published on this subject, save the unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the 
Italian Government, This work is a whole library of Columbian literature in itself, 


[Both Editions are nearly exhausted, 





POLITICAL PARTIES and PARTY | The ROMANCE of the COLORADO 


PROBLEMS in the UNITED STATES, With a Con- 
sideration of Political Morality. By JAMES ALBERT 
WOODBURN. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 





The AMERICAN REPUBLIC and its 
GOVERNMENT. An Analysis, with a Consideration 
of its Fundamental Principles and of its Relations to the 
States and Territories. By JAMES ALBERT WOOD- 
BURN. §8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 





A POLITICAL HISTORY of 
SLAVERY: being an Account of the Slavery Contro- 
versy from the Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth 
Century to the Close of the Reconstruction Period in 
America. By WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. Introduc- 
tion by WHITELAW REID. With Portrait of the 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. [Just out, 





RIVER. By F. S. DELLENBAUGH. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. Cloth, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. [Second Kdition in active preparation. 





The HUDSON RIVER from OCEAN 
to SOURCE. By E.M. BACON. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and over 100 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
18s. net. 


The GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
from ST. PETERSBURG to PEKIN. By MICHAEL 
MYERS SHOEMAKER. 30 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 





The YOUTH of LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE (1627-52). By ARVEDE BARINE. 
Authorised English Version by L. G. MEYER. With 
Frontispiece and about 25 Illustrations from Contem- 
poraneous Sources. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

[Second English Issue. 


ANTHOLOGY of RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURK. By LEO WIENER. Part I. FROM the 
ORIGINS to the CLOSE of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. * : 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY to the PRESENT DAY. 
2 vols. each with separate Index, 12s. 6d. net each. 





SOCIOLOGY: The SCIENCE of 
HUMAN SOCIETY. By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, 
LL.D., Member of the Philosophical Society of Bertin. 
Author of ‘Introduction to the Study of Sociology,’ 
‘Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,’ ‘ Life of 
Immanuel Kant,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


[Shortly. 
DIVINITY and MAN. By W. K. 
ROBERTS. Demy 8vo, gilt tops, cloth, 7s. éd. net. 


(Just out. 
An interpretation of spiritual Jaw in its relation to 
mundane phenomena and to the ruling incentives and 





moral duties of man, together with an allegory dealing with 
cosmic evolution and certain social and religious problems. 





WALT WHITMAN.—The WRITINGS of ED 


CAMDEN EDITION, Limited to 500 Signed | 
With 40 Illustrations, reproduced in Photo- | 
10 vols, 8vo, half-vellum, 25s, net per vol. 


WALT WHITMAN. 
and Numbered Sets, 
gravure. 


GAR ALLAN POE.—The COMPLETE 
WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. ARNHEIM EDITION, Limited 
to 500 Signed and Numbered Sets. 
10 vols, 8vo, half-vellum, 25s. net per vol. 


With about 100 Illustrations, 





The EARTH and the FULNESS 
THEREOF: a Tale of Modern Styria. By PETER 
ROSKGGER, &c. Authorized English Version by 
FRANCIS E. SKINNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It is aremarkable book, and one of abiding and absorb- 
ing interest.”— Westminster Gazette. 


MORCHESTER: a Story of Society, 
Politics, and Affairs. By CHARLES DATCHET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* Morchester ’ is undoubtedly a book to be read.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 

His characters are alive.” 

Leeds Mercury. 


The HOUSE OPPOSITE: a Mystery. 
By ELIZABETH KENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is powerfully written....Character brilliantly de- 
picted.”—/rish Times. 


LAVENDER and OLD LACE. By 
MYRTLE REED, Author of ‘ The Spinster Book,’ ‘ Love 
Letters of a Musician,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 6s. 

A dash of Jane Austen.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
, ‘Touches here and there that remind one almost of 
Cranford.’”—Daily Telegraph. 





“We must commend it. 











The ADMINISTRATION of DEPEN- 
DENCIES. By ALPHEUS H. SNOW. 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. 

** This admirable and valuable document.”—Athenaum, 


The LAW of MENTAL MEDICINE. 
By THOMAS JAY HUDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 

Mr. Hudson proves by careful correlation of the oldest 
and most modern “* mental” theories with the broad prin- 
ciples of modern medicine that there is an underlying 

‘law ” common to all, 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS, 
NEW VOLUME BY MR. J. B. FIRTH. 


AUGUSTUS CASSAR. Fully illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; Roxburghe, 6s. 








BY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


— ood 
LORRAINE: a Romance. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘* The story goes at a splendid gallop. It never swerves,. 
and never draws rein.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


Cloth 





The RED REPUBLIC. A Romance 
of the Commune. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Eighth Edition. 


The MAKER of MOONS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, illustrated, 6s. 





MODERN CIVIC ART. By Charles| A KING and a FEW DUKES. A 


MULFORD ROBINSON, Author of ‘Improvement of | 


Towns and Cities,’ &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. 
Rdited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. Translations by GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 


With Portrait in Photogravure. Issued ina small and attractive form, cloth, flexible, 2s, net ; 
and also in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net.; 


l. PROSPER MERIMEE. Introduction by Grace King. 
Introduction by Frank T. 


2.GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
MARZIALS, 


3. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
CE3AR SUMICHRAST. 


4. HONORE de BALZAC. Introduction by F. Brunetiére, | 


Introduction by Frédéric- 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 


A Series of productions, complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics 


of their kind. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 32mo, flexible red leather, gilt top. Each, 1s. éd. mt. 
SOME FORTHCOMING ADDITIONS :— 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


The RIME of the ANCIENT MARINER and CHRIS- 


TABEL. By SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE. 


illustrated. 


[At press. 





The ADVENTURES of BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Fully 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE and all Lists post free on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, and New York. 
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FROM 


F. E. ROBINSON & C0.’S LIST. 


—_——— 


. 
FISHING in WALES. A Thorough 
Guide oe the Angler. By WALTER M. game (« Geoftvey 
Mortimer’’). Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. et. 
STANDARD.—“ No angler can afford to go to Wales _ putting 
this modest but compendious little book into his pocket. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘PICTURESQUE KENT’ AND ‘ PICTURESQUE 
SURREY.’ 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 


of 5 gag by DUNCAN MUUL. With Descriptive Letterpress 
y Ww. 


ARDY, F.8.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 
6s. net. 
STA NDARD. — The artist’s touch is excellent....the letterpress is 
very good.” 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.8. F.Z.8. 


The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS of 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features. With Numerous 
eee Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 

Mr. F.G. Arratoin the MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Peel has acquitted 
himself in admirable fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his 
“book rather as one of reference, he has not, by attempting any fiorid 
— obscured the utility of his systematic tours of each 
garde 


BY_THE SAME AUTHOR. CHEAP EDITION. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOMALILAND. 


Containing a Graphic Account of the Scene of the Present Operations. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Peel's two hunting trips in Somaliland will 
smake many a man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of the 
desert journey will as probably parch their throats in anticipation.” 





THE RUSSELL PRESS, 
STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 

A Series of Seven Hand-printed Books, in choice leather bindings, 
a ast ae the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for 
the ile others, though they have appeared in printed 
form. are Works of great rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each 
Volame will be on sale. 

VOL, V. 12s, 6d. netg JUST OUTS 


ROYAL and LOYAL SUFFERERS. 


Edited by Rev. CECIL DEBDES, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
with a Note on the Leather Binding by CYRIL DAVENPORT, 
F.8S.A. (a) Wase’s ‘ Electra,’ 1649. (b) ‘ An Exact Narrative of King 
Charles If.’s Escape after the Battle of Worcester,’ . (e) 
‘Eikon Basilike, or the True Portraiture of....Charles II., by 
R. F., Esq.,an Eye-witness,’ 1660. (d) ‘ The Loyall Sacrifice,’ 1643. 


London: 
¥, E. ROBINSON & CO. 20, Great Russell Street. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


& 8 d@, 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





The NUMBER for JULY 11 contains:— 


Mr. BODLEY’S BOOK on the CORONATION, 
HOBSON-~JOBSON. 
PAPERS of ADMIRAL MAKTIN. 
OXFORD ESSAYS on PERSONAL IDEALISM. 
The STORY of LANCELCT. 
HOME LIFE UNDER the STUARTS. 
SHORT STORIES :—In the Guin. of God ; Questionable Shapes ; 
The King of Folly Island; Sanguine: 
FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE: —Charles James Fox; Bape Defence of 
Guenevere ; Cape Colony for the Settler; Trapper Jim; Poems ot 
Alexander Hume ; Lessons on Country Life; “Pocket Novels” ; 
The “Fireside” ‘Dickens ; Some Sunday Essays; Gieanings in 
Church History. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
A SONG AGAINST LOVE; The ENGLISH ORIGINAL of HAUFFS 
‘The CAVE of STEBNFOLL’; AN ARTHURIAN MS.; A 
SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY ; SALE. 
Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Geological Books; Societies; 3 ing 
Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Two Books on Leonardo da Vinci; Prints; Congress of 
Archeological Societies ; Notes from Kome ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Manon ’—‘ Rom¢o et Juliette’; Gala Performance; Library 

Table (Schumann, From Grieg to Brahms, The Story of Oratorio, 

The Fifth String) ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

RAMA :—Performances of the Mermaid Society ; Peg Woffington’s 
English Début ; James Anderson and Walter Lacy ; Gossip. 








The NUMBER for JULY 4 contains .— 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

Prof. RALEIGH on WORDSWORTH. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Burgher Quixote; Beggar’s Manor; A Son of the 
Fleet ; a of Gold ; Scrupule de Vierge ; L’Enervée ; Mariage 
Romane esque. 

TWO BOOKS on INDIA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Cambridge Milton; Caliban’s Guide to 

Letters; Old Days in Diplomacy ; The Valk yes La Bruyére ane 

Vauvenargues ; tish Empire Year-Book ; e Log of the Folly; 

French Souvenirs of the Chinese Rising 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SAM WELLER’'S SONG in ‘PICK WICK’; ‘SOCIAL ORIGINS’; The 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUSE; SALE. 


AlLso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Stellar Heavens ; Electricity as applied to Mining; 
Societies; Meetings next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: — ‘Seventeenth - Century Dutch Masters; The Essex 
Ar 1 Society at C ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Der Wald’; ‘Carmen’ “Faust ’ By Barbiere’; Handel 
Festival; Gossip; * Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—‘ The Joy of —, ; An Actor's Life; The Stage in 1902; 
‘The French Season ; Gossip. 





The NUMBER for JUNE 27 contains :— 


STUDLES in NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP : Germany. 

A HISTORY of the AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

Mr. YEATS’S IDEAS of GOOD and EVIL. 

CRICHTON’S SERMONS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Juicy Joe; His Daughter First; In Happy Hollow ; 
The Ghost; My v4 of the Bass; The Mischief of a Glove ; ; The 
Tritier; Le Plus 

RECENT VERSE. 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — Colonial Service; Patriotism under 
‘Three Flags; ‘The Failure of Lord Curzon; All on the Irish eenes ; 
The Diary of a a Turk; A Tiibingen MS. of the ‘Arabian Ni ights 
The Sayings of Epictetus ; Boston Days; New England and its 
Neighbours ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN; The HISTORY of SIENA; ‘WYNNERE 
and WASTOURE’; ‘SUCIAL ORIGINS’; The LITERARY 
DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUSE; SALE. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Our Library Table aeegagg a Western Europe ; Stras- 
burger’s Text-Book of Botany; The 
Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural Neg ole = Woman's 

Hardy Garden) ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :— Excavations in Palestine; Scottish cemiae, Cata- 
logue of Coins at Berlin; Fine Printing; M. Bussy’s Pastels ; Two 
Black-and- White te Exhibitions ; Caerwent; Sales; Gossip. 

; ‘Faust’; Handel Festival; Gossip; Performances 





MUSIC :—‘ Otello’ 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘Cousin Kate’; Dramas of Calderon; The French Season ; 
Gossip. 





THE ATHENZAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES: a gooey Gorges—Bridge Chantry in West Riding_ 
First **Cal —‘ Bisclavret ’— Lieut.-Col. Simeg_ 
hreaking — at Jewish Weddings —Cures for Epilepsy ang 
QUERIES :—The Hapsburgs as Emperors of Germany— Venison Feast 
Lucretius—Carnegie Libraries—Columbarium in Church Tower 
Lambeth—Brighton Manor Court fer A meee Peyton—Holbeig 
Portraite—Skeleton in Alum Rock—Christian Names and Natiog. 
ality—Fiats—The Albany—‘ But, should 'fortane fill your sail” 
Anatomie Vivante—St. Dials—Kentish Game—‘ Ingeminate”_ 
Lord John Russell and the Alabama. 
— —Birch-sap Wine—Gillygate at York—‘“ Folks’ "—Riming 
itaph— mag | Spittle—Origin of Turnbulls—Cornish Rimes- 
Sule Pope se f-condemned for Heresy— ‘—onoa Bot 
flowing on Sabbath—Atkyns—‘The Three Ravens ’—Johngoq— 
Quotation—Duels of Clergymen—“ ‘Tyre”’—Bacon on Hercules 
«« Tongue-twisters ’’—Nightcaps—Muhammed—Milton’s * Nativity’ 
—Oravge Blossoms—“ Vicereine’’—Wykes Pedigree—Klopstock’s 
‘Stabat Mater '—‘‘ ‘To mua ‘~The Pope and St. ‘Bartholomew's 
“Uther” and “ Arthur”—Mayors’ Precedence—Fees for Register. 
searching —General Kichard Hope—‘‘ Hagioscope "—Mottoes. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wright’s ‘ Milton’—Lucas’s ‘Lamb,’ Vol. y.. 
Craford’s ‘Authorship ef Arden of Feversham’ ’—Frow le’s 
* Dickens ’—‘ Reliquary and Illustrated Archwologist.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ihe NUMBER for JULY 11 contains:— 


NOTES :—Sir F. Gorges—The Borrowing Days—Mr. Lang and Homer- 
Riddle of the Sphinx—“ By- wo: ‘ord”—Long Lease — Immurement 
ee ee 's Assassin—Jobn Gilpin : Shakespeare in 
1790 — — ‘“*Dakmaker ”—First Folio Fae. 





simile. 

QUERIES: —Fleetwood Family - _* ore ll — Wesley Queries— 
val Pronunciation—Dog and 

tne’ Due Pi Beghien Portable Dwellings—Homan Pits— Square Cap 

—Rail way Literature —‘‘ Crying down credit ”—‘‘ Accon”’—Shake- 

speare’s Religion—U and V - Blythe—Infant Saviour at the Breast- 

King, Banker—Earliest English Newspaper. 


REPLIES :—Heath, Engraver—‘‘ Cabinet cas See ae 
Pens—‘“ Englist: take their sad * Hook 

it "—Primrose Superstition = iistorieal Rime _ Fathers | of the 
House of Commons—“ Travailler pour le Roi de Prusse ”—Upright 
Burial—Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet— Wesley's Portrait by 
Romney — Hiung-nu or Huns. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—Dryden’s ‘ Memorials 
of Old Northamptonshire '—Keviews and Magazines—Booksellers’ 
Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for JULY 4 contains :— 
NOTES :—The United States and 8t. Margaret's, Westminster—Notes 
on Burton's et ’—Epitaph on Queen Sees nee 
Loubet—“ To mug’’—‘‘Out of rodex’’ — Hammersmith — 

joms — “ Bracelet ” — Hotel Taasen — Shakespeare's Mook 
“Cabinet.” 
QUERIES : — Lushington —Crabbe’s MS8S.— Mottoes—“ Nightrail"- 
Marat in London—Maclean— Dumas on Catsand Dogs—‘‘ That power 
that kind] spread the clouds ’’— Quarterings—Graham —Appelbey— 
«« Limericks ” or “‘ Learicks’’?—‘‘ Tory "—English Grave at Ustend. 


REPLIES: —‘‘Unram” — Jews and Eterna! Punishment — Byron 
Quotation—‘ Passing By’ — Panton ag Keys to Thackeray's 
Novels —Inns of a age em Temple Shakespeare yu 
Heptonstall — Bathe Family —Sheffield Family — — Author and 
Avenger of Evil—Boadicea’s Daughters— Deputy-Mayor—Grotto a 
Margate —The Living Dead—Reynolds Portrait—Richard Nash- 
“*Policy of ee pricks ”-Teenatation—Olare Market —Robert Scot— 
Mrs. ae ag Byroniana—R. T. Claridge—River not flowing 
on the Sa ‘ewspaper Cuttings changing Colour—Lady Hester 

Stanho; <9 Meltord Church, Suffolk—Cardinals—Ballads and 

Methodism—Carson. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—New Volumes of the ‘ Encyclopadia Britannica 
—Escott’s ‘ King Edward and his Court 


Notices to Correspondonts. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 27 contains :— 


NOTES :—Ben Jonson — Harvey—Westminster New Charity School- 
Shak n Epglishwoman’s Loyc-Letters '—Symington— 
Moir’s ‘ Table Talk An English as a Universal Language—Dr. James 
Newton — —— Degrees — Luther's Hymns — Memorial to 

—*“ Crony ” —“ Oncost ’’ — Viscount 





Li 
Hampden’s Portela. 


QUERIES :-St. Winnoc — Guardi — ‘‘Sabbatic river’ — Whartoa- 
Grenfell—Curates of North Hinksey—*‘ Uh, tell me whence Love 
cometh!” — Barleycorn — ‘‘ Cards and spades” — Spencer — Clarke 
Family — Lord Monteagle’s House—*‘A Pretty Woman’: No 
Actress’: ‘The Eden Rose '—Athenwum Institute for Authors an 
Mea of Science—Hiung-nu_ or Huns—Ineen Dubh — Editions, c. 100 
—8t Agnes, F col! e Sayin ae—E. w., ransiator 


Beati 
Rey nolds—Monmouth "Gaol Files. 


REPLIES :—Dante Portrait—Craig and Hope—Parallel Passages—Biue 
and the Virgin—“Gallant”—* The sleep of the just ’’— Quotations 
in ‘ Policraticus’ —" Delivered from the galling yoke of time”- 
Sexton’s ‘Tombstone —“‘ Advertise ’— Original *‘ Uncle Tom" 
a en of ber eg Se of Hanover—Godwin—Waugh—Pope 

—Mons—Church Briefs—Heral® 
Pedigree" World without end”—Rookwood- 
isters - Ludlow a ae eo lore 

Lieutenancy — De la Marche~ 
Reform ”—English Accentuation— 











ot 
Shielose Wykes 
“To Dive”—Clement’s Inn 
or Botany—Bedfordshire: Lo 
«« Peace, renchment, and 
Notter Family—*‘ Pou sto’’—Wool as Foundation for Buildings- 
Phineas Pett—Wesley’s Portrait by Komney—Japanese Monkeys 
« Nothing ”—Jansenist Crucifix—Owl—Gillygate at York—“ Packer 
boat.’’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Scott’s ‘Portraitures of Julius Cwsar’—Holf 
Bible: Kevised Version—‘ Don Juan, X VIith and XVIIIth th Cantos’ 
—Barnes's ‘St. Peter in Rome ’—‘ Burlington Magazine.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 








11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,0. 
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* BLONDON LIBBABY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJBSTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Hon. +4 tay H. LECKY, D.C.L., 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Haq., "HERBERT S ENCER, 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R. S., Ly Hon. ane of  ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT UFF, G.C.S 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, ~~. a Campbell, LL. § Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., — nn F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K. = R.S., Edmund Gosse, Bisq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, —— 
Harrison, Esq. eo Hunt, M. A., Sir C. P. Ilbe Ke C.8. i, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K. 0.M.G. C. B., Sidney Lee, Esq. 
w. S. Lilly, ite "anew J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Rana Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 

Arthur Strong, Eeq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B.,A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
ages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW 


CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; to Members, 25s 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 


READY ON JULY 24. 
Price 2d. 64 PAGES. Price 2d. 


The Contents will include, in addition to numerous Reviews, Short Stories, and 
Special Articles, 


A COMPLETE NEW STORY, of about 20,000 words, 


ENTITLED 


“AS THE HEART KNOWETH.” 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 





Other Contributors will include :— 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
EDMUND DOWNEY. 
JOHN O’ LONDON. 


Price 2d. 


T. P. O';CONNOR, 
H. B, MARRIOTT-WATSON, 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Price 2d. 64 PAGES. 





Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, 


17. WEE AK L ¥. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 





JARROLD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_o— 
FIRST EDITION SUBSCRIBED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD DAYS IN DIPLOMACY. 
Recollections of a Closed Century. 


By the Eldest Daughter of Sir EDWARD CROMWELL DISBROWE, 
G.C.G. En. Ex. Min. Plen 
With Preface by M. MON TGOMERY-CAMPBELL. 
With several Plea ca pg Portraits and an Saerees Letter 
from Queen Charlotte. 10s. 6d. n 
“Gives a graphic account of various Barepeen am during the 
stirring times of the first half of last century.’’—Court Journal. 


those who like to study the upper circles in European society as they 
were two generations back.”’— Scotsman. 





A THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE GUIDE. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY. 


Well illustrated. Contains many New Features. 
By C. E. PASCOE. 534 pages, — gilt, 6s. 


‘A chatty and a guide.”— Daily 

‘Mr. Pascoe knows his London weil. avy chapters must prove a 
casitiae fascination to the traveller who wishes to ‘do’ the big city. 
The book is packed with the information which every visitor is in 
search of.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF POISONS. 


By ROBERT CROMIE, Author of ‘A Plunge into Space.’ 3s. 6d. 
“Those who like detective stories of the Sherlock Holmes school 
will find good measure in ‘ The Romance of Puisons.’ ”—Morning Leader. 


The ROMANCE of KING LUDWIG 


the SECOND of BAVARIA and his FAIRY PALA By 
FRANCES GEKARD. Fourth and | Edition. ry RS 
Volume. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 

“Contains a life story of such absorbing pathos that it is well worth 


perusal.”—Athenaum. 
THIRD EDITION. 


WAGNER, BAYREUTH. and the 


FESTIVAL PLAYS. By FRANCES GERARD. With Illustrations 
and Portrait of Wagner. Art vellum, 3s 

“Opening with an historical account of this singularly charming 
town, and a description of the festival playhouse, the book then deals 
with the ‘ Niebelungen Lied’ as it was written in the Middle Ages. It 
will be read with wide interest.’’— World. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, 
Warwick Lane, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 
22 Photographic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 


TRAVEL SKETCHES in 
EGYPT and GREECE. By SEIMMAL 
EISROH. 

















BEING 
THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS, 
COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


Liz RARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the =o in Ink 
& Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. 
CARBON ; — that a get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 
Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
dive. to the PENCARBON CO., Lrurrezp, 134, London Road, Leicester. 


There is only o1 
6d. Packets, with 





ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
THE (SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE | porGLaRY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


a Sees: AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000, 

Total Invested Funds.........++++++-£10,196,661. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











ANNUITIES. 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE, LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 





For the Quinquennium ended December 31, 1898, the large Rever- 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 


Dae aI MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 





Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, ACIDITY = the STOMACH, REARTBURN, 

and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present HEADACH And INDIGES oo 

Quinquennium. And Safest A A. for Delicate Gonstitations, 
Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 


In medium 8vo, handsomely bound and profusely 
illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


The CLOUD WORLD: its Fea- 


tures and Significance; being a Popular Account 
of Forms and Phenomena. With a Glossary, 
By SAMUEL BARBER, Author of ‘ Beneath 
Helvellyn’s Shade,’ &c, 
‘*Mr. Barber’s book is instructing and interesting. He 
gives a lucid description of the classification of the clouds, 
coeeee Will well repay study and attention.’ 
Dundee Advertiser, 
In square crown 8vo, tastefully bound and fully 
illustrated, price 6s. net. 


GARDEN. With some Extraneous Matter. 
By “ CURATOR.” 
‘The book is worthy the attention of all garden lovers. 
The author’s style, chatty and diffuse, will attract some 
people more than others, but the numerous illustrations, 
which testify to the ample scope and splendid success of 
this experiment in sub-tropical culture in a West-Midland 
county, will excite envy and perhaps emulation.” 
Western Morning News. 


NEW STORY. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, price 6s. 


MY CHANGE of MIND: 
Story of the Power of Faith. By Mrs, ATKEY, 
Author of ‘School of Faith,’ &c 


‘* A gracefully written story.”—Scotsman, 
‘ The book is likely to arouse helpful thought and impart 


something of its atmosphere of optimism and triumph over 
adverse circumstances.” — Halifax Evening Courier. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 





‘'DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


‘Cannot fail to prove both entertaining and instructive reading to- 


Se artes gin ener yergoeapsy apt ailians ab en lteicine 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON é& CO. announce that they have made arrange 


——== 


ments to publish New Novels, among others, by 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN 

MR. RICHARD WHITEING 

MR. JEROME K. JEROME 

MR. FRANKFORT MOORE 

“LUCAS MALET” (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison) 

MISS ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER (Mrs. Felkin) 
“RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 


MR. TOM GALLON 


JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


DR. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY 


“ALLEN RAINE” 


E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT 
MR. B. L. FARJEON and 
MR. RONALD MACDONALD. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON announce for the Early Autumn the following 
Novels, 6s. each. 


THE YELLOW VAN. By Richard Whiteing. 
PLACE AND POWER. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
THE JESTERS. By “ Rita.” 

A WEST INDIAN NOVEL. By Frankfort Moore. 
THE PIKEMEN. By Dr. S&S. R. Keightley. 


ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. By “ Allen Raine.” 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. By Judge Grant. 





THE AMBLERS. By B. L. Farjeon. 
THE QUEEN’S OWN TRAITORS. By E. L. Prescott. 


SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. By Wm. le 
QUEUX. 


IN A LITTLE HOUSE. By Tom Gallon. 
CAMILLA FAVERSHAM. By Ronald MacDonald. 
THE LAND OF JOY. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
THE LAST WORD. By Alice MacGowan. 





Novels just published, 6s. each. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. By J. A. Altsheler. 


THE FIRST THREE REVIEWS. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—It isa capital tale of love and war, 
with the touch of actuality, full of vigour and grim reality, Both in its 
historical interest and as a work of fiction the novel merits high praise. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘‘ Deserving of a high 
place, There is not a dull page from cover to cover—an expression often used 
with little justification, but we venture to use it because in the present 
instance it happens to convey the truth. It is perhaps even more to the point 
to add that there is scarcely an ill-written line.’ 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ A delightful romance. The story is full of life 
and movement, The romance is developed with conspicuous literary power. 
It is eminently picturesque in style. The dialogue is fresh, crisp, and 
animated.” 





VIRGINIA OF THE RHODESIANS. 
STOCKLEY. 


By Cynthia 


The STANDARD says :—“ In ‘ Virginia of the Rhodesians’ Miss Cynthia 


| Stockley has done for Rhodesian society what Rudyard Kipling has done for 
8 


imla. She has humour, passion, and insight. It is extremely clever, and 
gives a brilliant picture of social life in the part of the world it covers.” 
The DAILY 7ELEGRAPH says :—“ There is no doubt about the clever: 
ness of Cynthia Stockley, We do not easily put down the book; it is charged 
with decided originality. It can be enjoyed for its real humour.” 


DRAGOONING a DRAGOON. By E. Livingston 
PRESCOTT, 
FIRST REVIEW. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘ This powerfully written story will be read with 
all the more relish in that it so closely follows in the wake of the ragging 
revelations in the army, though such ragging in point of severity falls fat 
short of the ‘dragooaing’ to which this particular Dragoon was subjected, 
Depicted in a thrilling and frequently fascinating narrative.” 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO, 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jonw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 18, 1903. 
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